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A NIGHT IN AN INDIAN CANOE. 


A Story of Acadia. 


in French,” said one of a group of hardy-looking, 
excited men, gathered around a large willow-tree 
in the front yard of a wayside inn, in the dreamy 
Acadian village of Mines, Nova Scotia, in the 
year 1744. 

This village was on the road that led from Port 
Royal to Halifax, and about five miles distant 
from the older French Acadian settlement of 
Grand Pré. The man addressed, equipped for a 
journey, stood in the doorway of the inn. 

He was the Notary of Mines, and a man of 
importance in the country. Hitching the bridle 
of his horse to a post of the low, shed-like stoop 
that fronted the inn, he walked directly up to 
the old tree and read, in a strong, military tone 
of voice and in good French, the Royal Procla- 
mation, —for such it was, — and then, without 
request ora wordof comment, re-read in equally 
good English: 

“We do hereby promise, with the advice and con- 
sent of His Majesty’s Council, a reward of One 
Hundred Pounds for every male Indian above the 
age of sixteen; for a scalp of such male Indian, 
Righty Pounds; for every tudes woman or child, 
dead or alive, Fifty Pounds. God save the King.” 

When he had ceased reading, the men talked 
earnestly among themselves, but no one noticed 
the Notary, and he walked back to the inn. 

As he stepped upon the stoop, he was met 
by several young girls, who had been attracted 
from their homes near by to read the notice on 
the tree, and one of them immediately address- 
ed him with,— 

“Grandsire, will ow people kill the Indians 
for the reward ?” 

“Why not, daughter ?” 

‘Because it is cruel, and the Indians are our 
friends,” said the maiden. 

‘“‘Madrine,” said the Notary, with a tinge of 
sadness in his voice, ‘‘you area child, and do 
not understand that many things are cruel which 
must of necessity be done. These red rascals 
are themselves cruel and not trustworthy. It 
was only last Saturday night that they killed 
several people at Port Royal.” 

“Grandsire,” persisted the maiden, ‘‘the peo- 
ple they killed were English. I do not like 
the English, and they do not like us. They 
are hard masters; they take cruel ways. They 
rid themselves of human beings as they would 
of wolves. Our people had better trust to the 
friendship of the Indians than the English.” 

“Prut, daughter! You do not talk wisely,” 
said the Notary. ‘‘The English have good reason 
to revenge themselves on these savages, and we 
Acadians may as well take a hand in the hunt, 
especially when so much money can be gained 
by obeying the King’s proclamation. Many a 


asked the Notary. 


house in Grand Pré and Mines will be furnished | 


with the price of scalps before the snow flies. Your 


own goodly-built little farmhouse, Madrine, may | 


be furnished for your wedding-day much sooner 
than you expect by a lucky catch or steady shot. 
Baptiste Doucet is a brave lad, and has the best 
long-range musket in the country.” 

The blood came to the cheeks of the maiden, 
and her lips curled, as she said, “It is not brave 


to kill women and children, and I would not go | 


into my house, nor to him, if one shilling paid 
for such murders helped to furnish it, or went 
into his pocket.” 

Away down in his heart the old Notary evi- 
dently liked the spirit evinced by his granddaugh- 
ter, for he said not a word in reply to this indig- 
nant protest, but stooped and kissed the cheek 
that had crimsoned at the mention of her lover's 
name, and mounting his horse, was soon out of 
sight on the long, dangerous road that led to Port 
Royal. Few men at that time could have made 
this journey in safety. But this man was both 
trusted and feared, and thus sheltered, he rode 
fearlessly into the dark forest and the coming 
night. 

Madrine Bourge left her companions and walked 
rapidly and alone to her home. She was mistress 
of her father’s house. 
some years. Her father had not married again, 
and she was the only child. 

It was near sunset; the weather was raw and 
chilly, and she built a fire of dry logs on the 
broad fireplace; and as its mellow blaze curled 
around the logs and roared up the wide chimney. 


Her mother had been dead | 


| she stopped her work and gazed intently into it. 


| and the last hot words spoken at the inn repeated 
themselves in every lineament. 
As she stood with her bare, brown arms on the 


mellow light of the fire flushing her sharp-lined, 
expressive face, she was beautiful,—this Acadian 
maiden of eighteen years,—but it was not the 
beauty of culture. It was the beauty of the 
shapely, clean-limbed forest tree, and the curving, 


mountain 


foaming 
beauty, and there was reason for it. 

When but five years old she had been captured 
by the Micmac Indians, and had lived with them 


stream. Hers was a wild 


till she was fifteen. And now her thoughts were 
of that free life and wild people, and the crack- 
ling camp-fire that she had unconsciously built 
| was a medium of communication with that past 
| existence. 

But her reverie was short, for her father soon 
came into the house with Baptiste Doucet, her 
betrothed husband. Receiving them with her 
accustomed greeting, she set about her household 
duties, and the supper was soon ready. At the 
table neither of the men spoke of the proclama- 
tion on the tree. Madrine was surprised at this, 
and during the evening tried to get some opportu- 
nity to speak with Baptiste alone, for she wanted 
to tell him of the talk with her grandfather. But 
the men seemed more than usually occupied with 
business affairs, and Baptiste went away much 
| earlier than was his custom on such visits, and 
Madrine and her father separated for the night 
without a word upon the subject. 

Alone in her neat little sleeping-room, she 
thought long and earnestly of the cruelty to be 
practised upon the people who had been to her 
like her own for so many years, and she decided 
to tell her feelings freely to Baptiste on the mor- 
row. 
| Early in the morning her father was up and 

preparing for a journey, telling Madrine he was 
going to Pisiquid on business that would keep 
| him from home three days. 














Madrine asked no! 


| questions, for her father often had business away 
| The ruddy light fell full upon her form and face, | 


from home. Nor was she surprised when he took 


| from its place on the deer-horns over the door the 
| long-barrelled French musket, and drawing out 
| the partridge charge, loaded it with a bullet, and 

top of a straight-backed kitchen chair, and the | 
“Read that again, Andrew Bourge, and read it | 


filled the great powder-horn with powder and a 


leathern pouch with bullets; for this was the sea- | 


son for shooting moose and deer, and she knew 
there were twenty miles of unbroken forest on his 
proposed journey. 

These preparations completed, Jean Bourge bade 





his daughter be mindful of the house and herself, 
and kissing her, mounted his strong horse and 
rode rapidly away, Madrine watching him till he 
passed out of sight beyond the willow-trees that 
lined the roadway. 

Expecting Baptiste would be in during the fore- 
noon, and thus cheered from her father’s absence, 
she went about her work. But noon came, and 
no sign of Baptiste. Alarmed at this, she in- 
quired of a neighbor passing, and learned that a 
party of horsemen from Port Royal had gone 
through the village early in the morning, on their 
way to surprise and kill the Indians encamped at 


Chinictou, and that her father and Baptiste had | 


joined them. It was at this place and with this 
people she had lived the last three years of her 
Indian life, and the thought that they were to be 


killed like wolves for a reward, and by her own | 
was hard to en-| 


father and betrothed husband, 
dure. 

With a sad, indignant heart she shut herself in 
the house, and sat down by the flax-wheel in 
front of the window that faced the Bason of 


Minas—a broad bay into which the high tides of | 


the Bay of Fundy flow with great rapidity. The 
house was near the shore, and directly across to 


the northward the Indian village of Chinictou | 


stood, twenty miles distant by water, but by land 
a two-days’ journey. 


She sat long at the window looking out on the | 


blue waters of the Bason, and across it to the 
Indian village. The tide was flowing majestically 


in over the broad flats, and creeping noiselessly | 


up the perpendicular banks of its more rugged 


shores. It was now three o’clock. All day the 
sun had shone with the brightness of summer, 
and over the surface of the water there rose an 
invisible mist, through which, in the clear, dry 
autumnal atmosphere, the opposite shore of the 
| Bason and the high Bluff of Blomidon appeared 
much nearer than they really were. 
| Madrine’s practised eye saw the high lands of 
| the Indian village, and the blue smoke curling up 
| from the w igwam fires. How far away it was, she 
| did not know, but as she looked long upon it, and 
thought of what another day would bring upon 
the unsuspecting inhabitants, she knew that it 
never had seemed half so near as now. A shadow 
came over her face, as she rose from the window, 
and a look of determination in her eyes. 
Had she formed a purpose ? 
If she had, it found no expression in words. 
There was a little sheltered cove on the margin 
of the shore near the house, and under a rough 
shed lay a small bark canoe that had been 
bought of the Indians by her father, and Madrine 
had been allowed to indulge in this occupation 
and pastime of the wild, free life of her child- 
hood. She was an expert paddler, and was 
often seen on the waters of the beautiful Gas- 
pereaux, or far out on the blue Bason. 

Hastily walking to this cove, and turning over 
the canoe, she carefully examined the seams on 
the bottom and sides, rubbed the whole surface 
of the bottom with a piece of tallow, and leav- 
ing it in that position, returned to the 
She was alone and unquestioned, 
knew why she did this. Nor did any one know 
why the cows were milked and the farm-stock 
fed and housed an hour earlier than usual. Nor 
why she raked the fire, as was the custom for 
the night, just at sunset, let-down the white 
curtain to the only window in her little bed- 
room, and walked slowly down to the shore 
where the canoe lay. 

The tide was at the flood, 


house. 
and no one 


and much higher 


than usual. This Mandrine knew to be the 
sign of an approaching storm, and she knew 


too that the ebbing of the tide would be swifter 
on account of it. Seizing the canoe as if it 
were a play boat, she launched it at once, and 
seating herself on the ash crossbar, paddled 
leisurely out on the placid water, that 
lapped the land far above its highest 
and lay lazily in the bed of the wide, wood- 
embowered Bason, waiting the mysterious im- 
pulse that presently should set it flowing like a 
broad river out into the ocean beyond. 
To observers from the land, the little canoe 
and its occupant were as listless of purpose as 
the waiting water. Far out from the shore she 
floated, regardless of the deepening shadows 
that fell along the high headlands, and dark- 
ened the little bays, and crept slowly out over 
the broad water. Darker and darker, till the 
venturesome craft could no longer be seen from 
the shore, and the mysterious impulse had been 
communicated to the water, and it was slowly 
moving, like a great glacier, onward to the sea. 

Then the paddle turned the bow of the canoe in 
the direction of the tide, and the paddler looked 
at the shadowy land behind her, unwound from 
her head a silk scarf and tied it tightly about her 
loins, fixed her face upon the high hills of the 
opposite shore, laid down the paddle she had been 
using, and taking a broader-bladed one from its 
rack behind her, plied it with strong, steady 
strokes. 


now 
mark, 





| storm. 


On over the tide and with the tide the lithesome 
bark sped, like a thing of life. Two hours of 
| unslackened speed, and the moon rose, large and 
red, like the morning sun. Laying down the pad- 
dle, Madrine looked at the broad highway of 
rosy, shimmering light it threw along the water, 
and back upon the dim outline of the land she 
had left, now dotted with lights from farmhouse 
windows, listened to the echo of the roar of the 
distant surf, and felt the presage of the coming 
Then taking the paddle she had laid aside 
for the larger one at the commencement, she pro- 
pelled the little craft over the dim water till under 
the shadow of Blomidon she rested again. 

The moon had been shadowed by gray belts of 
mist near the horizon, and now hid itself behind 
a heavy bank of black clouds. Darkness settled 
over the water. Beyond the cliff and in the chan- 
nel the distant roar of the troubled sea was pre- 
luding the coming storm. Over the bow of the 
canoe appeared white-crested billows and roaring, 
seething water, caused by the tide from down the 
Bason and the tide from up the Bason meeting, 
like the sides of a wedge, and forming into one 
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current, that rushed out by the ragged rocks of 
Blomidon, foaming and eddying like a mighty 


river escaping from a cataract. 


Madrine saw this raging torrent, and knew from 
But to- 
day she had not thought of it, and as she now 
looked across its crested waves, the land she had 
been working so hard to gain seemed in the dark- 
ness farther away than when she had gazed on it 


old associations its dangerous character. 


through the deceptive mist of the bright autumn 
afternoon, and formed the rash purpose of reach- 
ing it in her frail canoe. 

This and the darkness and fatigue dispirited 


her, and yielding to sudden despair, she sank into 


the bottom of the canoe, and allowed it to drift 
with the tide. 

Presently the moon rose so far above the bank 
of cloud as to throw its light full upon the high 
top of Blomidon; while the sides of the moun- 
tain and the water looked darker in contrast. 
Cloud-capped and misty, the bluff had towered 
above her, and beyond her sight; and now, as the 
silver light bathed it, making it appear to rise 
almost to the sky, Madrine sought to explain the 
mysterious phenomenon. Suddenly to her aid 
came the recollection that this mountain peak of 
Blomidon, now so flushed with strange light, was 


the supposed dwelling-place of the great Good | 


Father of the Micmacs, reverenced and feared by 
the Indians. 

Her despairing helplessness, the wonderful light 
on the sacred mountain, and the faith of her child- 
hood united to produce the spirituality of the un- 
taught; and springing to her feet at the risk of 
upsetting the tottering canoe, she loosened her 
long black hair, and throwing it in wild confusion 
over her shoulders, stretched her hands implor- 
ingly out toward the beautiful light, and cried to 
God to rescue her from peril, and send her safely 
across the foaming current. 

Just then the moon rose above the cloud, and 
threw its undiminished light full upon the water 
and the surrounding land; at the same time the 
light on the mountain top disappeared, and seemed 
to fall upon the hills of the Indian village on the 
opposite shore. Inspired by this omen, refreshed 
by the short rest, and strengthened, perhaps, by 
faith in the eflivacy of the piteous prayer she had 
uttered, she seized again the broad-bladed paddle 


an hour before relinquished for want of strength | 
to wield, and drew it through the water with the 
skill of an Indian brave. 

The encampment lay some quarter of a mile 
distant, and primeval forest intervened. Madrine 


knew that many paths led to it from different di- 
rections, and fearlessly entering the dense woods, 
she instinctively threaded a right way to the 
smoking village. With the lithe, stealthy tread 
of the Indian she made her way to the tall wig- 
wam of the chief. He had been kind to her in 
childhood, and his daughter had been her play- 
mate. 

Not stopping to utter the salutation, she lifted the 
dried deer-skin that covered the doorway, pushed 
aside the spruce boughs as she entered, and sat 
down on a mat at the feet of the chief. Several 
young braves were clustered about the fire that 
burned in the centre of the camp, telling of their 
exploits in the grand hunt they were just returned 
from. Madrine had glided in and past them so 
quickly that they did not see her till she sat among 
them. ‘The chief, who was seated upon a pile of 
deer-skins, on the side of the camp farthest re- 
moved from the door, immediately recognized her, 
and in tokens she well knew, bade her a kindly 
welcome. 

HLurriedly she told them of the proclamation on 
the tree, and of the party of men from Port Royal 
on their way to surprise and kill them, and urged 
them to flee to some place of safety where they 
could not be found. 

As she talked, dark shadows came over the 
faces of the braves, and the old chief laid down 
his pipe of peace he had been smoking, and tak- 
ing an arrow from the quiver behind him, placed 
it on the fire, and watched it burn, and said to 
Madrine,— 

“You are a brave girl. You shall stay with 
us, and we will kill all these pale-faced cowards 
who come to scalp women and papooses for 
money.” 

Madrine was terrified. She had not intended 
to let them know that her father and lover were of 
the party, but now she must tell them. 

Pleadingly she laid her trembling hands on the 
feet of the chief, and told him that her father was 
with these men; how she loved him, and of his 
probable death if they bad an encounter; told 
him of a brave young man who would be her 


husband when the next moon had hung three | 


evenings in the sky, and that he was with the 
party, that they were not cowards, but brave and 
good; that she could not stay with them, but 
must go back to her home before the morning 
light returned, and her father must never know 
that she had warned them. 


Now she saw that the scowl had left the faces 
of the braves and the stony look of the chief was 
gone, and quiet light came into his eyes as he 
watched the fire till the arrow was burned to 
ashes ; then rising to his feet, he laid his great cop- 
per-colored hands gently on her head, and gravely 
said,— 

“Brave daughter of the pale-faced cowards, you 
shall go to your father and your husband. The 
Great Spirit wills it. And Pedousaghtigh’s braves 
will spare the white-faced wolves because you 
ask it.” 

Then turning to the women, he bade them wel- 
come the maiden and give her food, and silently 
strode out into the night followed by his silent 
braves. 

The women of the chief’s family were warm in 
their welcome, but Madrine was frightened at her 
| situation, despite the kindness shown her, and she 
| wondered where the chief had gone, and what he 

would do. It seemed a long time when he re- 
turned, alone, and motioned her to go with him. 
With an Indian farewell to the women, she stepped 
out into the dark forest, and silently followed the 
stealthy strong steps of her guide, whose eagle 
feathers seemed to mingle with the tops of the 
| trees. 
| By a shorter path than she had come, they 
|reached the water, but not at the cove where she 
| had landed. Her canoe was not there, but a large 
| strong one sat on the beach, with a pair of deer- 
horns fixed to the bow, and deer-skins spread in 
| the bottom. 
Madrine had seen this canoe before, and knew 
it belonged to the chief, and was used only on 
| great occasions. She had been told that the horns 
| on the bow were taken from the leader of a herd 
}of deer that appeared suddenly on the top of 
Blomidon, at a time when long famine had wasted 
| the people, and many of the deer were killed for 
food, and the horns were sacred. Two men stood 
| near the canoe. They were not of the braves she 
| saw at the camp, but she knew them. They were 
mighty hunters and warriors, and wore eagle 
feathers like the chief’s. As she came near them, 
each in turn laid his hand on the flowing hair, 
and said,— 

**You are welcome, brave child of the pale- 
face.” 

Madrine asked the chief for her own canoe. 

“Not to-night,” he said, “a mighty storm com- 
|ing. Some time it will come to you,” and lifting 

her like a child, placed her in the strong canoe the 
men had handed into the water, and bade her sit 
low on the deer-skin, and keep very still. The 
| men took their places, one near each end, signed 
to the chief, and struck the strong paddles into the 
| water, and the canoe sprang out over the dark 
surface with the speed of a startled deer, leaving 
a long line of white-fringed, eddying holes behind 
it. 
| On with steady speed went the canoe till the 
shadow of Blomidon fell upon it, then the intrepid 
| men drew in the paddles, and lifted their bronzed 
| faces supplicatingly to the sacred peak and rested. 
| Then again, with the energy of engines of steel, 
| they plied the strong paddles. 
The rapid tide and hurrying wind were with 
| them, and the canoe rushed like a terrified thing 
| for the distant shore. But the driving storm be- 
| hind was more terrible in its speed, and the dark 
| green, foam-crested billows rolled and surged on 
after it like angry pursuers. 
| An hour and more of this speed, and the canoe 
trembled, and she saw a broad belt of foam on 
either side, and the men paused and looked back, 
| then bent to their work with’ the energy of such 
men in astruggle for life. The tough ash paddles 
bent like wands, and the canoe leaped out of the 
belt of foam, and shot ahead of the storm with 
the speed of an arrow, and the land was almost 
| reached when again the canoe trembled, and the 
| belt of foam was far ahead and wide. The waves 
| had won the race, and the storm was upon them. 
Still the iron-nerved men drew the paddles through 
the seething water with unabated strength, and 
soon in the gray morning light they could see 
the shore, now white with the surf of the waves 
that had outsped them. 

The Indians could not possibly return till the 
storm was over. But Madrine, knowing the price 
set upon their lives, and fearing the possible early 
return of the men, dared not offer them shelter. 
So with a few hasty words of farewell she hurried 
through the morning gloom and storm to the 
house near by, the brave men carrying the canoe 
up the shore where the woods lined the water, and 
where they could remain with safety till the out- 
going tide of the next night. Entering the house, 
Madrine found a bright bed of coals under the 

raked ashes, and soon had a glowing fire. Tired 
| and utterly exhausted, she laid down on the broad 
| wooden settee in front of the fire, and slept soundly 
| for several hours. 

The evening of the next day her father returned. 
He did not speak to her of where he had been. 


| 




















The shadow on the faces of the braves dark- | But Baptiste told her of their long fruitless jour- 
ened into a scowl, and the chief made no sign, but | ney, how they had found the encampment de- 
looked—stern and stony—into the fire. Alarmed | serted, not even a fur of any value left, to pay 
at this, she spoke of the wonderful light on the | them for all their trouble. Many were the con- 
top of Blomidon,—when all over the land and | jectures as to how the Indians could have known 


water it was dark,—how she prayed, how the 
moon came out from the black clouds, and shone 
brightly over the water, how the light left the 
mountain and rested on the trees over the en- 
campment, how her strength came back to her, 
and how the canoe had sped like an arrow over 
the dangerous waters. 


of the intended attack, but no one suspected 
Madrine. The storm and high tides had destroyed 
| and carried off much property, and this accounted 
for the loss of her canoe. 

The old moon quickly wore away, and all else 
was forgotten in the preparations for the coming 
wedding. All the village was interested in it, each 








one from his own stores, according to the usual 
custom, giving a portion, to provide the household 
with food for a twelvemonth. No one thought 
of the Indians, and great was the surprise on the 
day of the wedding, as the gay procession wound 
its way from the Parish Church to the new house 
on the hill, to see on the steps in front of the door, 
Madrine’s canoe, tilled with valuable furs and use- 
ful ornamented articles of bark and wicker work, 
with only the Micmac totem on the bow, to show 
from whence it came. 

Why the Indians should, at such a time, send 
presents of such value, and how they could have 
found the missing canoe and known of the wed- 
ding, no one could tell but Madrine, and she kept 
silent. 

Years after, when peace was concluded with the 
Indians, and the old friendly relations renewed 
between them and the Acadians, standing at her 
father’s door one evening, with the blue waters of 
the Bason before her, her husband beside her, and 
her father within the porch, she told it; all the 
years that had intervened, and the long silence 
she had kept about it, making it seem almost as 
much of a wonder to herself as to the two men, 
who for the first time knew why the encampment 
had been found empty, and why the canoe had 
been sent as a wedding gift. 

Grace DEAN McLEop. 
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DAY FOLLOWS DAY. 


Day follows day; years perish; still mine eyes 
Are opened on the self-same round of space; 
Yon fadeless forests in their Titan grace, 

And the large splendors of those opulent skies. 

I watch unwearied the miraculous 
Of dawn or sunset; the soft a 
Round some coy Ct in a lone! ". 
Thrilled with low s' 

Weary? the t’s mind is as fresh as dew, 

And oft refilled as fountains of the light. 
His clear child’s soul finds something sweet and new 

Even in a weed’s heart, the carved leaves of corn, 

The spear-like grass, the silvery rime of morn, 
A cloud, rose-edged, and fleeting stars at night! 


—Paul H. Hayne. 
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For the Companion. 
MILLER THE MILLER. 


Miller the miller was a handsome, but silent and 
odd, ‘‘old bachelor.” 

He looked—from the crown of his head to the soles 
of his boots—as if he had just been rolling in the 
flour he had ground. His fine old horse, which was 
born black, carried so much flour on his coat that he 
was called ‘“‘Dusty Miller.”’ 

Miller the miller had one marked peculiarity. He 
would hardly speak to women. He had been left an 
orphan, and a hard-hearted woman had made his boy- 
hood hard. He was poor in youth, and his early 
courtships had not ended as he had hoped. Thus his 
heart had been turned away from womenkind into a 
lonely rut of life, and he had fallen under the spell of 
the evil spirit of a false opinion. 

As we said, Miller the miller had had a bitter and 
violent step-mother from babyhood. We might have 
added that when his father died he had been passed 
over to an uncle whose wife was a perfect shrew, who 
was half insane on cleanliness, and chased her hus- 
band and the boy with broom and mop, warning them 
about her white floor! Those were the women he 
had first known. 

The romances of his youth that had ended so disas- 
trously we will not repeat, save only to say that in 
one respect, one only, they made a very sour man of 
Miller the miller. 

Young Miller went the night after his uncle’s funer. 
al to live with old Jarvis, the miller, whose simple 
housekeeping was done by a brother, more noted for 
his culinary skill than for his mental power. 

Here Miller found a place of peace,—“not a woman 
within sight,”’ he said. ‘It was very restful.” 

Jarvis died after a few years, “Billy” went off to 
live with a sister, and the house was sold. 

Miller took the mill. He partitioned off a kitchen 
and bedroom in the loft, and made a parlor of one 
corner, on the floor with the “hopper,”’ put into it a 
red table and four yellow chairs, and hung up some 
of those chromos with which people are punished 
for taking papers they do not want, and never read. 

So he lived here like an anchorite, his only vexation 
being the little girls who came in on their way from 
school to stare down into the hopper, or who leaned 
over his rickety fence to see the great, black wheel 
churning the silver foam. He would sometimes mut- 
ter,— 

“They'll get drowned or ground up some day, and 
then it'll be laid on to my mill or me.” 

When Miller the miller was about thirty-five years 
old, his brother died, leaving an orphan boy of ten 
years. Miller brushed the flour off his best clothes, 
off his horse, and rode twenty miles to the funeral. 
Now Miller the miller had a sympathetic heart, after 
all, and when in a few days he returned, he brought 
little Ike, his brother’s son, and his small bundle to 
the old mill with him. 

Ike was born and had always lived in “the hired 
man’s house”? on a farm, in full view of the barn- 
yard, and a level sweep of hard-worked fields. We 
can imagine his delight at the wonders of his new 
home, with a mountain behind, a stream below, a 
valley, and fields and forests on every hand! But the 
mill, with its great wheel dashing and splashing 
among the waters, sending crystal arrows and rain- 
bow wreaths in every direction—that was to him the 
glory of all this picturesque region. 

It was like a dream of fairyland. And this was his 
home, and he could see and hear the mill-noises al- 
ways, and climb the high banks of the stream, and 
catch squirrels, and skip stones—and—and—every- 
thing! 

But Miller the miller was not as well pleased with 
his nephew as his nephew with him. The boy made 
a new condition of affairs necessary. The miller 
now thought the place too rough and mean, and set 
out to finish off his rooms with lathe and plaster and 
paint. He put up white curtains in place of the green 
paper ones, and actually bought a carpet for the par- 





lor corner, which was now a real room, partitioned 
off from the main mill. As his house improved, he 
began to like the boy better, and to become very in- 
dulgent to him. 

There, in this “elegant home,’”’ the boy had his 
school-friends as often as he chose to ask them. To- 
gether they popped corn and made molasses candy, 
and whittled out boats in winter, and they stuffed 
birds and pressed wild flowers in summer. 

So the years went on, the miller growing less odd 
in their flight. But he still kept up his old antipathy 
for women—an antipathy that he could not have 
cherished had he ever known a mother and a mother’s 
love. 

Ike was a happy boy, and became a great favorite 
with his neighbors. At eighteen years old he could 
do a man’s work in the mill, beside going to school in 
winter. A shadow fell across the miller’s spirit; Ike 
began to look at the girls. He carried their skates 
and their books, he risked his life on the precipice 
over the stream to gather the “‘lady’s ear-drop” and 
the purple “‘night-shade” for them. 

He went on sleigh-rides and to parties—and—and— 
well, Miller the miller had heard of his walking home 
one moonlight evening with little Ruthie Bowne, 
whom he had sent out of the mill a dozen times in as 
many years for looking down the hopper, and for gath- 
ering flour-dust to play baking with. 

He had never once rebuked Ike for anything, and 
he felt delicate about beginning that now—they were 
so happy together! 

The trouble grew. 

“Something’s got to be done quick about this,” he 
said, “and it will be done too!” And in his resolute 
zeal, he boxed the side of his own head, imagining it 
was Ike’s head. 

But the boy came home so happy, whistling so 
cheerily! He set down his coffee and molasses and 
salt and sugar with such an innocent air that his 
uncle could not speak harshly. 

But at last he did manage to say,— 

“Ike, do you keep clear of nonsense, mind that 
now!” 

‘What nonsense?” asked Ike, independently. 

“Why, keep clear of folks—people—girls,” he 
added, compromisingly; “girls that you know noth- 
ing about!” 

He continued— 

“There’s Ruth Bowne now—she—she”—— 

“What about her ?” 

“Well, not her, but her mother’’—— 

“Why, Mrs. Bowne’s a mother to everybody! She’s 
the best woman in the world!”’ 

“No, it was her grandmother I meant.” 

“Old Mrs. Bowne?” 

‘No, the other one.” 

“There wasn’t any other grandmother you could 
know! Mrs. Bowne’s own mother died when she 
was a year old.” 

“Well, I guess on the whole, it was Ruth’s great- 
aunt I meant.” 

“What ailed her ?” asked Ike. 

“Why—she—she was—she had—the—rheumatism, 
and”—— 

When he recovered himself, Miller the miller said, 
“You keep your neck out of that noose; and remem- 
ber, Ike, I’ve got this mill to give away to somebody.” 

*‘There’s good luck ahead for him that gets it,” 
said Ike, as he passed out, and up the “gang plank” 
towards the road. 

Miller the miller was greatly exercised after this, 
and fancied he saw Ike’s heart stolen from him, and 
his home made desolate by some flower of a girl 
who would turn into a scolding woman. 

Alas, alas, for Miller the miller! This hour was 
coming on, and fate was even at his very heels. 

One night, thinking singing school must have been 
out along time, he concluded to drop in at Deacon 
Bowne’s to ask what made his horse’s crupper gall his 
neck. 

The horse didn’t know it did! The miller thought 
by so doing he would surprise Ike there; and then he 
would—he would—he didn’t know what he would or 
wouldn’t do! 

When he went in, there was company, and that 
was more than he had imagined. 

The first one to jump up and offer him a chair was 
Ike, who exclaimed,— 

“Well, this is a treat, to see uncle out visiting! 
Here’s a welcome for you!” 

The bravery of this took the spirit all out of Miller 
the miller. He laughed reluctantly, sat down, after 
being introduced to the deacon’s cousins, a stalwart 
man and a pretty little woman by the name of Craig, 
from Pine Falls, some twenty miles away. 

The miller actually stayed and ate apples and nuts, 
and talked and laughed with the rest of the company. 
He didn’t go home till Ike said,— 

“Come, uncle, this is pretty late for you and me to 
be out! We must go home now.” 

On their way home Miller remarked,— 

“Very nice folks those Craigs are.” 

“Yes, uncle, I agree with you.” 

So they were agreed. 

Next morning at breakfast the visit was alluded to, 
and Miller the miller actually said, ‘That Craig wasn’t 
such a fool as most men are—he didn’t marry till he 
found a woman worth having—did he? Where do 
you suppose he found this one, Ike?” 

“Found her? Why, I suppose he found her at 
home!” 

A few days after this the miller asked Ike how long 
“Mr. Craig and his wife” were going to stay at the 
Bownes’. 

“His wife’s at home. 
said Ike. 

“Oh, yes! Well, I was thinking, Ike, that all the 
years I’ve lived in the mill I’ve never had any one 
here to a meal, excepting beggars and tramps. The 
Bownes are good neighbors, and I’ve half a mind to 
ask them over to tea while they’re here.” 

“Whew!” cried Ike, in joyful surprise. “But who 
would make the cake and the fol-de-rols they always 
have for company?” he added. 

“I'd ride over to Beaver Pond, and buy up a lot of 
stuff of the baker, and some peaches and pineapples 
and such things in cans, and other knick-knacks. Its 
only nine miles, you know. I’d have the table all set 
before they came. Have we dishes enough for six?” 

“Who are your siz ?’”’ asked Ike. 

“Why, Mr. and Mrs. Bowne, Mr. and Mrs. Craig; 
and” —— 


Miss Craig is his sister,” 
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“Miss Craig,” interrupted Ike, with a quizzical 
look. 

“Yes, and you and me—isn’t that six?” 

Miller had indeed bought ‘‘a lot of stuff,” enough to 
feast a dozen families. He had bread and biscuit 
and rolls, and crackers of every shape and name. He 
had fruit-cake and frosted-cake, sponge-cake and 
brides-cake, nut-cake, currant-cake, doughnuts, sugar 
cookies, molasses cookies, and hearts and rounds. All 
these were piled up on as many large blue-edged 
plates, looking like a chain of tiny mountains. 

Then there was canned salmon and pressed beef 
and smoked beef, cheese and three kinds of pies— 
such as they were—and to crown all, there were two 
empty peach-cans, with the exaggerated pictures still 
on them, filled with long sticks of candy of every 
name and hue, and there were nuts and raisins and 
apples! 

The miller looked very sad as they all rose from the 
table, saying, there was as much “stuff now as when | 
they sat down. There was now story-telling, guess- | 
ing of conundrums and singing. The guests admired 
everything, from the corn-room and the hopper, down | 
to the stuffed birds and pressed flowers; and on going 
away, Miss Craig told the miller it had been one 
of the pleasantest visits she had ever made, and 
added, merrily,— 

“There’s an old deserted mill near us. 
buy it, and live in it myself!” 

Miller the miller wanted to say, “You needn't do 
that; one mill would hold three of us.” 

But he was too cautious. 

Before long the ‘‘Dusty Miller” went away on busi- 
ness. 

Ike had to keep house two or three days alone. | 

When the miller came back he said, “Ike, I am go- 
ing to be married.” 

“Married? When? To whom?” 





I believe I'll 





Caledonia, “which, as most readers know, lies in the 
southwestern part of the Pacific, six hundred miles 
east of Australia, and nearly seven hundred miles 
north of New Zealand. In form the island is long 
and narrow, its length being two hundred and twen- 
ty, and its average width forty, miles. At this time 
the inhabitants, several negroid tribes, were canni- 
bals and savages of the most intractable character. 
But of this fact the crew of the Hobart had no knowl- 
edge, and were at first of the opinion that the country 
was uninhabited, for they saw no signs of human 
beings. 

“Like most islands of the South Pacific, New Cale- 
donia is encircled by a barrier reef, a little off shore, 
on which the ocean surges beat continuously. But 
an opening was discovered in it, through which the 
Hobart was taken, and in the lagoon of smooth, 
shallow water inside the coral wall, the distressed 
brig, after her thousands of miles of ocean pilgrim- 
age, let go her anchor. The sick and weary sailors 
abandoned the pumps, after a week of ceaseless strug- 
gle, and slowly the vessel settled, till her keel rested 
on the coral ledges. At tide the water was within a 
foot of her deck; at ebb the sailors could descend be- 
tween decks. 

“So smooth was the lagoon that there was little 
fear of the vessel breaking up at once, and the atten- 
tion of the crew was first turned to obtaining a supply 
of fresh food from the shore. The hulk lay at a dis- 
tance of three or four cable’s length from the beach. 
A range of green hills rose to a height of a thousand 
feet or more not far inland, and the sailors felt sure 
that they could distinguish breadfruit and cocoanut 
trees. 

“At their earnest entreaties, Capt. Meserve allowed 
a boat’s crew to go on shore during the afternoon, 
taking sacks and axes for collecting cocoanuts, bread- 
fruit and cabbage-head palm buds, these latter partic. 





“Disappointed in finding palm-nuts or fruit, they | 
had gone inland for a distance of several miles. 
Finally, they found a group of cocoanut-trees, and 
set to work felling them. Several had been cut down, 
when suddenly a large party of blacks came upon 
them, and without a moment’s warning, rushed for- 
ward to attack them, uttering the most frightful cries. 
The mate, who was not wanting in courage, called 
out to the sailors to stand fast and defend themselves 
with their muskets and axes; but frightened by the 
suddenness of the onslaught, six or seven of the men 
ran away. 

“A part of the natives gave chase, and seeing the 
futility of making anything like a successful fight, 
Jones, Swift, and the carpenter, Putnam, in turn 
took to their heels, in a different direction. They ran 
for some distance through the forest, and came pres- 
ently into an open tract in which were a number of 
grass huts and several women and children. 

“Putnam here tacked in another direction, and be- 
came separated from his comrades, who ran straight 
on, past the huts, into the forest beyond them. But 
here in the edge of the forest, amongst underbrush, 
they espied an old hut the thatched roof of which had 
fallen in; and hearing at the same instant the shouts 
of their pursuers, who were outstripping them on 
either hand, and being much out of breath, they crept 
under the fallen mass of thatch, and lay still. 

“The ground being dry, their feet had left no tracks; 
and the natives in pursuit probably made sure that 
they had fled to a greater distance. Several times 
they heard savages run past the hut, but no one 
chanced to examine the old thatch heap. 

“They lay there till night-fall. Meantime from the 
shouting, cries and songs which came to their ears 
from the direction of the group of grass huts which 
they had passed, it became evident to them that some 
kind of orgy was in progress. At length, night hav- 








“For three days they wrought on unmolested, 
though the savages, like packs of wolves, often saluted 
them with wild cries from the shore. They were not 
to be allowed to thus quietly pursue their labor long, 
however, for while hard at work on the afternoon 
of the fourth day, an unusually prolonged shout- 
ing on shore attracted their attention. Fifty or sixty 
natives were running along the beach making a 
tremendous uproar. Suddenly one of the sailors 
shouted,— 

“Cap'n, we’re took. Look to sea.’ 

“Out near the entrance into the litile bay, were five 
immensely large canoes coming in, full of natives, 
and paddled at speed. Each canoe contained from 
twenty to thirty warriors. They had approached 
within a mile of the brig, and already a hideous fan 
faronade of conch shells, drums and outcries was 
audible. 

“Ts it any wonder if, for a moment, the hearts of the 
castaways failed them, and that they believed that 
their last hour had come? But ’twas only for a mo 
ment. The true New-England courage revived in 
them; and very quickly, but with a grim determina 
tion, they looked to their weapons, and prepared to sell 
their lives at a dear price. 

“Capt. Meserve showed himself a good leader. He 
first stationed his little party in twos around the deck. 
There were three loaded muskets for each man, also 
a cutlass and a long boarding pike. 

***Stand well back from the netting, my men,’ the 
captain commanded. ‘These fellows have no cutting 
weapons, but only spears and clubs. Stand well back. 
Use your muskets first, then your pikes when they try 
to climb over. Don’t mind their noise.’ 

“Such was the speed of the canoes that these sim- 
ple preparations were no more than completed, when 
the savages were close aboard. The canoes were each 
from forty to fifty feet in length, and had both the 


“Well, any one who saw Mr. Craig’s house would 
wonder at Miss Craig being willing to live in the loft of a grist- 
mill!” 

Four years have passed. The miller—now wonderfully soft- 
ened toward all “‘womankind”—has moved into a pretty cot- 
tage. 

The cheeriest and happiest man in that town is Miller the 
miller, whose only regret is that he did not get out of his rut 
of life fifteen years before, and who wonders where all the 
cross and disagreeable women have vanished to. 

Ike credits himself with all this happiness, and at the risk of 
this story’s seeming too much like a novel, we may as well add 
that Ike and Ruthie are also very happy. There are no more 
hospitable homes in our town now than Ike’s, except Miller 
the miller’s. 
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For the Companion, 


AMONG CANNIBALS. 


“What do you suppose that little billet of wood is a piece 
of?” 

The question was put by an old sea-captain with whom I 
was voyaging down the Atlantic coast a few months since, 
and in whose good opinion I had, by some lucky accident, 
made my way. The piece of wood which he presented for 
my inspection’ was discolored and weathered, yet looked to be 
remarkably fine-grained. I took itin my hand, and then in- 
stinetively, after a moment or two, smelled of it. There still 
pertained to it a faint fragrance. 

“Why, captain, this is sandal-wood,” I said. 

“Right you are, my lad!” he exclaimed. ‘And I keep it 
because it is a piece of a rib of the shallop in which my old 
father, who followed the seas before me, escaped from the 
clutches of the man-eaters down in the South Sea.” 

“How was that?” 

“Just three-quarters of a century ago the brig Hobart, 
Amos Meserve, captain, Cadwallader Jones, mate, Seth Put- 
nam, carpenter, and a crew of twenty-three men all told, 
sailed from Massachusetts Bay, with a cargo of hardware, 
dry goods, and other commodities, on a trading voyage to the 
Indian tribes of the northwest coast of America. 

“The long voyage around Cape Horn was accomplished with 
no more than the ordinary hardships and dangers of the 
passage in those early days, and by barter with the Aitaz- 
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stem and stern curling upward toa height of ten or 
twelve feet, surmounted by a hideously carved effigy of some 
idol, or hero. 

“As they closed in, the yells both from the crowd on shore 
and the canoes rose to an almost deafening pitch; and a show- 
er of stones was hurled over the netting. 

“But not till the canoes came so near as to almost touch the 
side of the hulk did Capt. Meserve give the word to fire. 
Thirty-three heavily loaded muskets were then discharged, 
with terrible effect. Yet for some minutes the conflict raged 
fiercely, the blacks trying first to pull aside the netting, and 
then, failing in that, to clamber over or break the ropes. 
Some were even seen chewing at the tough hemp lines with 
their white teeth. All these naked fellows offered fair targets 
for the sharp pikes; and the ‘cold steel’ was put to them 
without mercy. 

“In fact, the savages, elated by their easy victory over the 
sailors on shore, had counted quite without a knowledge of 
the resources of the whites. Their first rush was tremendous; 
but suddenly finding that they could not pull aside the netting, 
and panic-stricken at the havoc the bullets and pikes were 
making, such of them as were not shot or thrust through, 
leaped back into their canoes, and giving vent to wild yells 
of fear and astonishment, paddled away as fast as they could. 

“From forty to fifty, Capt. Meserve estimated, of the attack 
ing party, were either shot or transfixed by the pikes. A sud 
den silence fell upon the yelling crowd on shore. The canoes 
made off, and showed no disposition to renew the attack. 
They bore away a part of their killed and wounded; yet 
numbers of black fellows were tumbling about in the water 
alongside ; and several days afterwards their bodies rose to the 
surface, and floated about the bay. 

“No further attack was attempted; although three of the 
sick men died of the scurvy, from their inability to procure 
fresh food from the land. Twenty-eight days were occupied in 
building the shallop. At length it was launched, rigged and 
provisioned. The money and other valuables from the Hobart 
were transferred to her; and just at daybreak, one morning, 
the castaway set sail, and after a tedious but otherwise un- 
eventful voyage of twelve hundred miles, made Sydney har- 
bor, on the Australian coast, and landed at this then recently 
settled colony.” 

Church spires and school-houses have arisen where these 
sailors were hunted like beasts, that their flesh might be eaten, 


zarts and other Northwest tribes, a fairly valuable 
stock of furs was obtained. These latter, however, 
were, a few weeks later, sold outright at one of the 
fur-trading posts, near the mouth of the Columbia, 
and thence the Hobart sailed for the South Sea to 
procure a cargo of sandal-wood, then a commercially 
valuable product of this vast and little known quar- 
ter of the globe. 

“Weeks lengthened to months, and found the Ho- 
dart still pursuing her long voyage into the trackless 
Southern Pacific. A large group of islands, probably 
the King-Mill, or Fiji, was visited, but owing to the 
intractable and treacherous character of the natives, 
only a part of the cargo of the precious wood could 
be procured. After some weeks’ delay and several 
skirmishes, the Hobart continued her southerly voy- 
age. 

“Scurvy, meantime, that dread foe of all the old 
navigators, had attacked the crew; five men were 
lying helpless in their bunks, and the teeth of two 
others had fallen out. 

“A worse foe, too, than scurvy or treacherous na- 
tives had attacked the adventurous brig. Near the 
mouth of the Columbia the Hobart had run through 
what old mariners termed a ‘worm-sea,’ a tract of the 
ocean infested by the foredo, a marine borer-worm, 
which rapidly perforates the sheathings and timbers 
of a passing vessel, and having once effected a lodg- 
ment, continues its mischievous labors until the hull 
is honeycombed, and sapped of strength to resist the 
strain or stress of weather. 

“Shortly after putting to sea the last time, the brig 
was found to be leaking slightly, and a close exami- 
nation proved what several of the old sailors had re- 
peatedly maintained for a number of weeks, that the 
worms had eaten out her timbers to mere shells. The 
leak down in the hold, under the tiers of sandal-wood, 
increased day by day, till at length a panic fell on the 
crew; and from hoping at first to be able to make 
their way to Australia in her, the distressed mariners 
now thought only of getting to land, and beaching 
the brig before she should suddenly go down beneath 
their feet. Particularly were they alarmed lest heavy 
weather should set in. For two days land had occa- 


sionally been in sight, low-lying on the western board. 
The course of the now water-logged brig was changed 
in that direction, and during the night they slowly 
drew in toward a long, mountainous coast. 


ularly for the men sick with scurvy. The boat party 
consisted of the mate, Cadwallader Jones, the car- 
penter, Seth Putnam, and Charles Frost, Job Tree- 
man, Solomon Swift, and five others, ten in all. 

“They pulled ashore, beached the boat, and soon 
disappeared from sight in the forest, and they had 
been absent an hour perhaps, when Capt. Meserve, 
who felt a certain degree of uneasiness, saw a smoke 
rising from the top of one of the hills two or three 
miles back from the water. But whether it had been 
raised by natives, or by the men themselves, he 
felt by no means certain. It added to his uneasiness, 
however, and a close watch was kept, yet nothing 
further was seen till near sundown, when loud shouts 
and yells were suddenly heard not far inland. 

“A few moments later, three of the sailors were 
seen to emerge from the forest, running for their 
lives, closely pursued by a crowd of wild-looking 
black natives. The sailors, as they ran, shouted for 
help; and made frantic gestures to their mates on the 
brig; then coming where their boat had been left, 
they endeavored to launch it. and push off, but were 
immediately struck down by volleys of stones and 
spears, and murdered there under the very eyes of 
their shipmates, who were powerless to render them 
the slightest aid, for there was no time to launch a 
boat, even had the brig’s other boat been in a service- 
able condition. 

“The captain at once got out all the spare cordage, 
however, and set to work to raise a protective netting 
of it all about the bulwarks to the height of six or 
eight feet, and all the ship’s cutlasses and muskets 
were got ready for as good a defence as possible. 

“But the natives appeared to have no canoes pre- 
pared, and after dancing and shouting for a time, 
went away, carrying off the bodies of their victims. 

“A night of gloom and most dismal forebodings 
for the future settled over the stranded vessel. Fear- 
ing a surprise, a watch of three sailors was set. The 
hours of darkness wore on till past midnight, when a 
splashing of the water close alongside so alarmed one 
of the sentinels that he fired his piece, but immedi- 
ately heard a voice saying,— 

“Don’t shoot us. Throw us a line.’ 

“It was the voice of Wal Jones, the mate; the 
sailor Swift was with him, and on being helped on 
board, they gave the following account of the fate of 





“The description corresponds to the island of New 


ing fallen, the mate ventured to look out from under 
the dry grass, and saw that large fires were burning 
in the open space, around which the natives, to the 
number of a hundred or two, were dancing and shout- 
ing. 

“Probably no description, however graphic, could 
convey to the mind of the reader even a faint concep- 
tion of the horrible impression made on those two 
poor fellows by the scene which they beheld. On 
large stones, upon which were spread broad banana- 
leaves, lay heaps of smoking human flesh. With 
strange, wild gestures the blacks, rushing forward, 
seized the flesh with both hands, and devoured it with 
horrible gusto. 

“But as can easily be surmised, the two horrified 
spectators did not long wait to see this revolting ban- 
quet. Creeping noiselessly away through the forest, 
they made a wide and silent detour around the huts, 
and at length reaching the beach (and being unable 
to find anything of the boat), swam off as related 
above. 

“Capt. Meserve and the mate who had thus fortui- 
tously escaped, now took counsel as to the best course 
to pursue. One of the sick men had died during the 
night, and three others lay ill. This, with the eight 
lost on shore and the previous loss of a man, reduced 
the actual force of the crew toeleven. The only ave- 
nue of escape open to them lay in constructing a light 
craft out of the upper works of the brig, and thus 
reaching the settlements of Europeans on the Aus- 
tralian coast. The loss of the carpenter rendered such 
a task doubly difficult. 

“Parties of blacks appeared on shore several times 
during the day, shouting, gesticulating, and holding 
up fresh skulls. They appeared, however, to have no 
means of putting off from shore, a fact which the dis- 
tressed crew of the Hobart observed with a renewed 
sense of safety. A most vigilant watch was kept, 
however, both by night and day. 

“Meantime the keel for a shallop twenty-eight feet 
in length by eight feet breadth of beam was laid, and 
the task of building this miniature vessel began in 
earnest. Sandal-wood was used largely for the ribs, 


and civilization has clothed these savages like men. 
The old habits of these islanders will one day seem 
myths to the passengers of the swift ocean steamers. 
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HOP-PICKING IN THE CATSKILLS. 


Far up among the Catskills, in many a quaint and 
gabled-roofed old farmhouse, from the middle of 
August until the first of September, numerous prep- 
arations are made for the gathering of the hop crop. 
The breezy atmosphere and the absence from heavy 
fogs render this locality particularly adapted to the 
growing of this crop. To the hop-grower it means a 
season of anxiety and hard work; to the pickers a 
sort of holiday, combined with the satisfactory pros- 
pect of making a little money. 

The good wife certainly has her hands full at this 
time. Every available space is utilized for sleeping 
accommodations; beds are spread in the parlor, hall, 
and attic, and the male portion of the help often sleep 
in the hop-house. 

The fattest lambs, the choicest chickens, are all 
sacrificed to appease the hungry pickers. There 
seems to be a rivalry among the farmers as to who 
will set the “best table.” Perhaps it is for their 
interest to do this, as oftentimes there is a scarcity of 
pickers, and the farmer who has the reputation for 
good living seldom has trouble in securing help. 

When they are in the condition for picking, the 
hops must be gathered at once, as a delay of a few 
days would result in a serious loss to the farmer. 

In certain localities near villages the pickers often 
board themselves, bringing their dinners, and return- 
ing to their homes at night; but the majority of the 
growers board their hands. Almost every one in this 
section goes “hop-picking,” the rich and poor, the 
young and old, oftentimes whole families, in which 
latter case the earnings are considerable. 

It is pleasant, some bright September morning, 
seated on some moss-covered rock on the hillside, 
with the sun just rising from behind the Berkshire 





being a kind of timber which the dreaded teredo had 
seemed to avoid. For sheathings they ripped up the 
decks. Fortunately they had plenty of stores and of 
water on board, the bulk of which, by the captain’s 





their companions, 








order, had been got on deck before the hold filled, 


hills, which are plainly visible from the locality, to 
watch the pickers going to their daily task. A motley 
| group, indeed; many gentlemanly-looking people, 
matrons, pretty girls, and young children, all looking 
fresh and cheerful, with their lunch-baskets on their 
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totally unconcerned as to the task before them. 


chair to sit in while picking. 


THE YOUTH’S CO 


MPANION. 


arms, all chatting and laughing, and appearing| There are forty-eight thousand eight hundred! Lord Randolph is not yet forty y€ars of age. 
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‘his work will elevate and help his fellows,—has a 


acres devoted to hop culture in the United States; | His rise to influence and high office has been sin- far higher reward than silver or gold. His work 
Yonder comes a lumber wagon loaded with a | forty thousand in New York State, and the bal- gularly rapid. His talents are brilliant, but he is its own reward. 

farmer’s whole family. Among them is one wom- | ance divided between fifteen States, California and has long been looked upon as somewhat erratic. 
an, perhaps seventy years old, bringing her easy- | Wisconsin standing next New York. The lead-| He represents the younger and more bold and 


The mother has the | ing hop-growing counties in this State are Otsego, aggressive element of the Tory party. He has a 


baby on her arms, who will soon be sleeping Madison, Schoharie and Greene. It is undoubt- | young, handsome, and very bright American wife. 
ledly a money-making business at fifteen cents | He is a younger brother of the Duke of Marl- 


sweetly beneath the graceful clusters of hops. 





Here comes a young 
lady dressed as if for an 
evening party; 
her comes a little maiden 
with plain calico dress 
and white 


beside 


sun-bonnet ; 
anon come young men, 
some snobbish and full 
of airs from the village, 
and stout, red-cheeked 
farms. 


lads from surrounding 
Boys and girls make up the throng, and 
together they wind their way to their respective 
boxes in the hop-field. 

The hops as they are picked are put into boxes. 

The main box is divided into four separate com- 
partments or boxes, each holding eight bushels. 
There are four pickers to a main box, each picker 


HOVP-PLCKING 





IN THE CATSKILLS. 

a pound, or even lower. In 1882 there was a 
“boom” in hops, and prices reached the astound- 
ing figure of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
| pound. 


Oak Hill, Oct 6, 1884. 


Joun H. ADAMs. 


—~+o>—_—__— 


| THE BEACH. 


borough. It is predicted of him that he will in 
no long time be the undisputed leader of a reno- 
vated and progressive Tory party. 

While the new ministry contains many promi- 
nent Tories who have held office before, it also 
presents some fresh names. Among these are the 
Marquis of Londonderry, a wealthy Irish noble- 
man, hitherto unknown to public office, who is 
selected to succeed Lord Aberdeen as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; Mr. Henry Mathews, an able 
lawyer, who becomes Home Secretary; and Mr. 
Cecil Raikes, who takes the office of Post-master- 
General. 

It is doubtful whether the new cabinet will suc- 
ceed in long retaining office. Its party lacks six- 
teen votes of a majority of the House of Com- 
mons; and though the “Unionist Liberals,” as 
the followers of Lord Hartington are called, 
maintain a friendly attitude towards it, they can- 
not be relied upon to give it permanent support. 

Parliament will soon meet, and it will then be 
worth while to watch attentively the course of 
political events in England. 

——_—_—_——_<oe—___—__ 
THE DEAD POET. 


We miss a voice that cheered 
With lark-like numbers; 
We mourn a man endeared— 

Peace to his slumbers! 
By soul-sustaining ties, 
Warm, heartfelt sympathies, 
Tears gather in our a 
There are no tears in his. 


nS 
WRITING AS A BUSINESS. 


Most of the students who graduated in June 
and July must go to work by September. A well- 
known writer, Mr. Junius Henri Browne, lifts a 
warning voice, and tells them what not to do. 
The substance of his advice is this: Don’t write 
for a subsistence. 

He says that most writers have a severe strug- 
gle for life, since the best of them rarely earn 
more than five thousand dollars a year, while the 

| ‘majority of scribes are obliged to content them- 
| selves with twenty-five hundred to three thou- 
| sand, and even less.” We fear that these awful 
| figures will not prove alarming to young aspirants 
|who have. been rubbing along through college 


having his own box holding eight bushels. The | Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the shimmer- | UPON five or six hundred dollars a year. They 


number of boxes picked by a person in a day de- 
pends upon the abundance of the hops, their size, 
and the ability of the picker. The general average 
is, perhaps, from two to four boxes per day. 

The wages paid range from thirty-five cents to 
fifty cents per day when the picker is boarded, or 
from fifty cents to seventy-five cents when he 
boards himself. 

Every main box has a ‘‘box-tender” whose busi- 
ness it is to pull the poles, strip the vines from 
them, and keep the pickers supplied with hops. 
It is quite a responsible position, as it is also his 
duty to see that the poles are picked cleanly, and 
that the hops in the boxes are kept free from 
leaves and stems, and that no hops are wasted on 
the ground. 

As soon as a box is filled, it is sacked by the 
box-tender, the picker holding the sack while the 
box-tender puts in the hops, carefully picking 
out every large leaf and stem, and frequently 
admonishing the pickers to pick their hops a “little 
cleaner.” A “setting” comprises six rows of poles 
from each end of the box, and three from each 
side. When these are all picked, the box is moved 
forward to another setting. 

A busy, merry throng they are, with their 
nimble fingers working swiftly over the vines. 

Noon soon comes, the gala event of the day, 
but none too soon, for the bracing air of the 
mountains, the pleasant exercise, and the good 
spirits of the company are all conducive to appe- 
tites—appetites that are a stranger to those work- 
ing in stores and factories in our large towns and 
cities. They generally select some shady spot, 
beneath some grand old tree, or in some grove 
beside a spring of sparkling water; here they 
spread their table on the green grass. Such a 
variety of good things !—almost every conceiva- 
ble dainty that a woman’s ingenious imagination 
can invent. And as for variety, I think they 
would vie with any hotel in Boston or New York. 
Cold turkey, chicken, geese, meats of all kinds, 
sandwiches, and innumerable pies, cakes and pud- 
dings; jugs of cold coffee, tea, milk and lemon- 
ade, but never any malt or spirituous liquors. In 
an experience of twenty-five years, never did I 
see a drunken person in a hop-field. 

The women gossip as they eat, and in the pure 


air, with the cool breezes from the mountains fan- 


ning their sun-burnt faces, their loquacity seems 


to be so increased that it would leave any tradi- 
tional tea-party far behind in the race of tongues. 
and 


I think if anything will bring good, sound, 
wholesome sleep, it is work among the hops, 
when one lays one’s head to rest, the faint 


and | Manners becomes chancellor of Lancaster. 
and | 
soothing odor still lingers. I have known invalids 


| ing band 

| Of the sand beach fastens the fringe of the marsh to the 

| folds of the land, 

nward and outward to northward and southward the 

beach lines linger and curl 

As a silver-wrought garment that clings to and follows 
the tirm, sweet limbs of a girl. 

Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving 

| Softly the sand beach wavers away to a 

| ing of light. 








again into sight, 
im, gray loop- 


—Sidney Lanier. 
+o 


THE TORY CABINET. 


For the second time within a period of a little 
| more than a year the English Tories have returned 
to power. In June, 1885, Mr. Gladstone and his 
Liberal colleagues retired from office, after hold- 
ing it for five years, and were succeeded by the 
Marquis of Salisbury and a Tory Cabinet. This 
remained in existence for seven months, when Mr. 
Gladstone again returned to office. 
As a result of the recent Parliamentary election, 
Mr. Gladstone has once more resigned, and again 
the Marquis of Salisbury and his Tory adherents 
| have succeeded to the vacant places of the Lib- 
erals. 





| The new Cabinet is composed, for the most part, 
of men whose names are already familiar as hav- 
ing previously held high office when their party 
has been in power. The Marquis of Salisbury, 
for the second time Prime Minister, held also in 
his first Cabinet the post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The latter office in the new Cabinet is 
awarded to the Earl of Iddesleigh. 

Lord Iddesleigh is best known to the world as 
Sir Statford Northcote. For many years he was 
the Tory leader in the House of Commons. He 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer under Disraeli, 
and that office usually carries with it the party 
leadership in the lower House. Lord Iddesleigh 
jis also well known, under his former name, to 











sioners who came to this country to negotiate the 
famous Treaty of Washington. 

Among the other well-known Tory names to be 
| found in the new Cabinet are Sir Michael Hicks- 
| Beach, who replaces Mr. John Morley as Secretary 

for Ireland, W. H. Smith, who becomes Secretary 
of War, Lord George Hamilton (brother of the 
Duke of Abercorn), who returns to his old post 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, and Colonel Fred- 
| erick Stanley (brother of the Earl of Derby), who 
becomes Secretary for India. 

Lord Halsbury (Sir Hardinge Gifford, long an 
eminent lawyer) a second time takes his seat as 
Lord High Chancellor. The veteran Lord John 

Lord 
Cranbrook (Gathorne Hardy) takes the Presi- 
dency of the Council, and Edward Stanhope the 





who for weeks could get no natural sleep, but | Presidency of the Board of Trade. 


upon being advised to try a pillow of hops, and | 


doing so, slept soundly through the night. 


One of the most interesting of the new appoint- 
| ments is that of Lord Randolph Churchill as 


The season of picking generally lasts about | Chancellor of the Exchequer, and consequently as 


three weeks. 


the ministerial leader of the House of Commons. 


Americans, as one of the British High Commis- | 


know, too, that some of the sturdiest and best of 
| their neighbors in the country are thought to have 
| done pretty well in life if, after sixty years of 
| well-directed and cheerful toil, they leave an estate 
| worth five thousand dollars. 
| Five thousand dollars a year! Few clergymen, 
| few lawyers, few physicians, get more than half 
as much. No, not one in five of all the profes- 
sional men in the United States, from Maine to 
California. It is more than five times the revenue 
of the average American family. 

Nevertheless, we fully agree with Mr. Browne 
| that writing, though one of the noblest and most 
| fascinating of human pursuits, is a very poor 
| trade when compared with the other professions. 
| Probably an income of five thousand dollars is as 
|rare among authors as one of twenty thousand 
|among lawyers and doctors, and the average 

wages of city newspaper reporters and other hack 
writers are almost as low as the salaries of coun- 
try parsons. 

Moreover, the labor required to earn a living is 
far more continuous and exacting, and the chance 
of steady employment and certain wages much 
less, than in the case of other professional men. 
But that is only one side of the question, and to 
the dorn and true author the less important side 
of it. 

If any one writes a book merely for the money 
it may bring,—if the writing of it is not one long 
delight, and its publication an event of triumphant 
joy,—it were better far to exercise some more or- 
dinary vocation. The work is, as we have said, in- 
tense and continuous. To write a really good 
magazine article is a month’s hard toil, plus ten 
| years: special preparation. Unhappy is that man 
who gets nothing for it but a certain number of 
| dollars a page! 

| Our advice to students would rather be: Do not 
| write unless the impulse to do so is irresistible. 
Writing is a bad business; it is a high vocation. 
The difficulties that surround it are great, though 
perhaps not greater than those which have to be 
| met by men of the other liberal professions. In- 
| dustry, frugality and good habits tell as power- 
| fully in this profession as in others. The men 
who fail are those who assume the office of herald 
without having any message to deliver. 

In this respect it differs in no respect from other 
professions. The clergyman who goes into the 
pulpit to urge men toa religious life, without feel- 
ing that he has a divine call to that vocation, or 
the doctor who regards his own comfort or the 
money he can earn as of more importance than 
| the healing of disease, is sure to fall short of the 
best success. 

The reporter who will run his legs off to get an 


“item” in advance of his rivals; the editor who | 


| ies. ad 

| ALL OF ONE FAMILY. 
! 

| 


It was the first of July. The great city railway 
| station was crowded with gay, well-dressed people, 
| on their way to some summer resort in the moun- 
| tains or by the sea. In odd contrast to them was a 
group of ragged Italian emigrants, with whom a uni- 

formed official was arguing angrily. 

“I tell you this is not your station!” raising his 
vaice, as people are apt to do to foreigners. ‘At the 
other end of the city. Emigrant station. Two miles. 
Come, clear out!” 

The man of the party shook his head stolidly, mut- 
tering ‘‘Tollido” as his sole answer, and holding out 
a bit of written paper. 

“Toledo, Ohio,” read the train-hand. ‘The idea of 
a lot of wretches as stupid as dogs going half round 
the world with nothing but that scrap of paper to 
guide them!”’ he ejaculated to his companions. 

He bustled away, and the emigrants shrank back 
into their corner. The man looked at his pale, hun- 
ger-bitten little girl and his wife, and then at the 
groups who were chattering and laughing about him. 
Some young girls drew their light dresses aside as 
they passed him, and a sour-looking, middle-aged 
woman muttered something to them about “the coun- 
try being an asylum for paupers.” The poor Italian 
scowled with bitter envy at a party of young, fashion- 
able men. He carried a stick, with a few rags in a 
bundle; they were equipped with costly rifles and 
fishing tackle. 

Maletesta looked as though he felt himself an out- 
cast from the happy human race. There was no tie 
between him and these well-to-do people. 

A moment later there was a cry, a fall, and a sud- 
den rush of the crowd toward him. His child, a 
pretty little girl, had slid from her mother’s knee and 
lay on the stone floor as if dead. The wretched [tal- 
ian threw himself down beside her. 

“Ah Gila! Figlia mia!” he cried, in a voice that 
made the tears start to the eyes of many a woman. 

In a moment the great room was alive with help 
and friendliness. One of the young men had the 
child on his knee. 

“I am a physician,” he said, quietly. “She is not 
dead. It is the heat and—hunger. Jem, go to the 
nearest drug-shop and bring’’—— lowering his voice. 
“And, Will, get some milk from the restaurant.” 

The young men dropped their guns and rods, and 
ran; old men, young girls, and negro waiters crowded 
forward with help. When the child recovered, a 
dozen eager hands led Maletesta and his wife to the 
eating-room, and somebody went round with a hat, 
collecting a fund for their relief. The young doctor 
still held the child, feeding it carefully, when the old 
lady, no longer haughty and sour, came up to him. 

“As soon as the baby is fit to travel, I will take 
them all home with me. The man is a vine-dresser, 
it seems, and my husband is a grape-grower in New 
Jersey. They shall have their own roof over their 
heads before night.” 

The Italian and his wife stood beside her, crying 
and smiling and crossing themselves. They were 
believers in the Pope, the doctor was a Baptist, and 
the good woman a Methodist, but the single touch of 
suffering had made them all children of one Father. 


or 
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ON STILTS. 





“I remember,” said the doctor, “a fancy which 
raged among the boys of my time for walking on 
stilts. Whether we were sent to school or to the 
harvest-field or to the village store, we must mount 
up on these high, unsteady sticks, and stagger along 
on them. It gave usadelicious feeling of superiority 
to look down on ordinary men and women, until sud- 
denly we slipped, and fell flatin the mud. I remem- 
ber my father saw me tumble into the gutter one day, 
and said sternly,— 

“<«Keep to your own legs, boy. Too many people in 
this world walk on stilts! Keep to your own legs!’ 

“TI have never forgotten his warning. So many of 
us are on stilts! There is Judge C——, who was a 
leading lawyer in a Pennsylvania town. He lived in 
« 'arge house surrounded by beautiful gardens, his 
family were the centre of a circle of cultivated and 
refined people, their life was busy, simple and genuine, 
and therefore, happy. 

“Suddenly, C—— removed to New York, in order 
that his boys could have wider opportunities, and his 
girls could make wealthy marriages. His large man- 
sion in the village had cost two hundred dollars a year 
for rent; his cramped city flat cost three thousand. 
His wife and daughters had worn muslin; now they 
rustled in velvet and silk. 

«Late balls took the place of the informal, friendly 
hospitality of their old home. The end of it was, the 
girls, having no dower, were laughed at and neglected 
by the rich fashionable men whom they courted; the 
boys plunged into all the vices of the city; and C—— 
in three years was aruined man. He had tried to 
walk on stilts! 

‘‘When I see plain men trying to imitate the leaders 
in business or politics, women aping fashionable life, 
college-boys pluming themselves upon their acquisi- 
tion of the alphabet of knowledge, or girls smiling 
and lisping with an affectation of sweetness and in- 
nocence which they do not possess, I feel like calling 
out, ‘Come down from your stilts!” 

Imitation and sham in any character are but syn- 
onyms for weakness. 


4@> 
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HUMBOLDT’S MISTAKE. 


The case of the late mad King Louis of Bavaria 
revived the very old question as to where reason 





ends and madness begins. Apropos of the discussion, 
| a French paper tells a story. During one of his visits 
to Paris, Baron von Humboldt expressed to his friend 
Dr. Blanche, the distinguished authority ix matters 
concerning insanity, a desire to meet one of his pa- 
tients. 

“Nothing easier,” said Dr. Blanche. ‘Come and 


does not care if he is voted “heavy” if only he | taxe dinner with me to-morrow.” 


can deliver a valuable thought to those who will 


Next day Humboldt found himself seated at the 


| heed it; or the book-writer who is conscious that | dinner-table of the famous alienist, in company with 
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two unknown guests. One of them, who was dressed 
in black, with white cravat, gold-bowed spectacles, 
and who had a smooth face and very bald head, sat 
with great gravity through the entire dinner. He 
was evidently a gentleman of undoubted manners, 
but very taciturn. He bowed, ate, and said not a 
word. 

The other guest, on the contrary, wore a great 
shock of hair, brushed wildly into the air; his shabby 
blue coat was buttoned askew, his collar was rum- 
pled, and the ends of his crazy necktie floated over 
his shoulders. He helped himself, ate, and chattered 
at the same time. 

Story upon story did this incoherent person pile up. 
He mixed the past with the present, flew from Swe- 
denborg to Fourier, from Cleopatra to Jenny Lind, 
from Archimedes to Lamartine, and talked politics 
and literature in the same breath. 

At the dessert, Humboldt leaned over and whis- 
pered in his host’s ear, glancing at the same time at 
the fantastic personage, whose discourse was still run- 
ning on,— 

“T am very much obliged to you. 
greatly amused me.” 

“My maniac!’ said the doctor, starting back. 
“Why, that isn’t the lunatic. It’s the other one.” 

“What! The one who hasn’t said a word?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But who in the world can the man be who has 
‘talked in this fashion all the while?” 

“That is Balzac, the famous novelist !”’ 





| 


Your maniac has 
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During the half century in which Victoria has ruled | 
successfully over Great Britain there has been great | 
improvement in the manner of life and in the domes- 
tic economy of the English poor. 

“Those who see the quarters of the poor now,” 
said the late Lord Shaftesbury, a year before his death, 
“think that nothing can bé worse. I do not hesitate | 
to say that, compared with its condition forty years | 
ago, London is now indescribably better.” | 

Among the proofs of advancement in those who 
struggle for life is their marked appreciation of flow- | 
ers. The windows of the town poor, and the little 
front gardens of the workmen’s cottages, are filled 
with heliotropes, carnations, mignonette, violets, hya- 
cinths and roses. A fondness for flowers is both hu- 
manizing and civilizing. 

Artisans are found inspecting the free galleries of 
art, and their remarks on good paintings prove that 
they have so grown in taste as to be able to forma 
true estimate of pictorial art. 

In Lancashire and Yorkshire, the lower classes 
form the larger proportion of the concert-going pub- 
lic. They appreciate good music when they hear it, 
and reward it with enthusiastic applause. 

The potteries of Hanley and Burslem have pro- 
duced two of the finest choral societies in the king- 
dom. Their members carried off, at Albert Hall in 
London, the two highest prizes—the one for a choir 
of a hundred voices, and the other for one of eighty. 
The leader of one of these choirs is a working potter 
at nine dollars a week. 

The struggle for life is still hard and wearisome, | 
but such facts as these indicate that the ~truggling 
ones are making progress. 


THE ENGLISH POOR. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





a 
COURTESY. 


The forbearance and courtesy shown by most for- 
eigners to students of their language should serve as 
practical lessons in politeness. Many an American 
traveller has learned by experience that although 
Europeans may mimic us behind our backs, they are 
scrupulously polite to our faces. 

Several Americans were one day looking at lodg- 
ings in Venice, and debating, while the landlady stood 
by, the question of taking them. The woman grew 
red in the face as they talked, seeming literally to be 
threatened with apoplexy. 

At short intervals she withdrew from the room, 
giving vent when without to a series of peculiar ex- 


| our people when they are out of doors, that it “‘would 


the matter came before them in session, their chair- 
man had remarked, in the expressive language of 


be decidedly a cold day when that order passed.” 
The superintendent thought this was a formal post- 
ponement until midwinter. 


——+or—__——_ 
HE KNEW. 


If a traveller can guard himself against being 
cheated by native jockeys, when these are in collu- 
sion with his servants, it may be admitted that he is | 
far-sighted. An English traveller among the Turks | 
tells how an attempt was made to defraud him in the 
shape of a proposal to exchange horses. His story is 
somewhat abbreviated below. He says, ‘‘Shortly be- 
fore leaving Hasta Khan, Mohammed came to me 
with a smile on his countenance. I at once thought 
that something disagreeable had happened. The Turk 
seldom indulged in a smile. I began to be a little 
alarmed. 


“*What is the matter?’ I inquired. 

«¢ 4t—the horse!’ said Mohammed. 

«*Yes, sir,’ said the servant, who had accompanied 
him, and who had acquired the habit of sometimes | 
interlarding his English with a few words of Turkish, | 
‘the At has a hawful sore back, and all the ’air is off 
it. 

**Which horse?’ 

«The old pack-horse.’ 

**Mohammed shook his head mournfully. 

«We had better sell him,’ he said. ‘One of the 
Zaptiehs has a mule. He is not a big mule, but he is | 
a nice animal, sleek and comely, besides being strong. 
| The man says that if the Effendi will give him five 
| liras and the hor se, We may have his mule.’ 

“I had previously learned from the owner that his 
mule had escaped three times whilst he was being 
saddle dl. 

***Let ine see the pack-saddle!’ I exclaimed. 
“On looking at it, | found that by cutting out a 








| considerable portion of the lining, it would be possi- | 


ble to prevent any weight pressing upon the horse’s 
sore place. 
**He can carry his pack,’ I remarked to Moham- 


| med. 


“<Tf IT cut the saddle, he can,’ replied my servant; 
‘but it will cost twenty piastres to mend it again.’ 

**Yes,’ I observed, ‘and it will cost tive liras, twen- 
ty times as much, to exchange the horse, besides 
which we should have a worse animal than at pres- 
ent. 

“*The Effendi knows best,’ said the Zaptieh, with 
a grin. 

‘He knows,’ said Mohammed.” 


~(9————— 
TRIBUTE TO POETIC GENIUS. 


The author of “England as Seen by an American 
Banker” gives this interesting bit of literary history. 
In that humming city of coal and iron, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, is an old school called the Royal Jubilee 
School, which once had for its head-master a man 
whose fame as a rhymer has gone around the world. 
His name was C. F. Springman, and he was one of 
the best teachers the school ever had. Yet millions 
who have read his rhymes have never heard even the 
name of their author. 


I doubt whether any dictionary of poetical quota- 
tions ever gave hima ‘place in its index, yet his lines 
have buzzed in the heads of more persons than any 
lines that were ever written. 

This schoolmaster introduced into his school the 
idea of teaching history, = and other stud- 
ies through the medium of rhyme 

Springman of ancient Hewenstio was quite success- 
ful in many of his rhyming experiments. But he won 
immortality when he one day hit upon a bit of jingle 
that had for its object the stamping on the minds of 
his boys, in an indelible manner, the number of days 
in the different months of the year, undoubtedly 
grumbling to himself, as I have often grumbled, over 
the stupidity of somebody or other in the far past, 
who, in getting up this monthly arrangement, did not 
make them all of the same length. 

And here are the perennial lines,—lines that hum in 
the head of every interest-calculator on the English- 
speaking globe every day : 


“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Except poor February alone.” 





| 
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SHOPPING IN CHINA. 


The foreigner in China who goes out “shopping” 
usually loads his “boy,” as his native servant is called, 





plosions, the cause of which the visitors could not at 
the time understand. It was explained later by the 
signora herself. 

“Do you really call that a language?” she asked, in 
all sincerity. ‘‘And do you really understand each 
other? The first time I heard you, I thought you 
were only making queer noises. It sounded like the 


growling of animals, and I had to run away, or I | 


should have burst out laughing right before you.” 
Another remarkable instance of politeness is re- 
corded of a Normandy peasant. 
had accosted him in a country road, asking him who 
lived in a certain white house. A curious expression 


flitted across the rustic’s face, and instantly his inter- | 


locutor guessed the reason. 

“Dear me!”’ she thought. 
take in my French. I have used the masculine, mai- | 
son blanc, when I should have taken the feminine, | 
maison blanche.” 

To her astonishment, however, the former, in an- 
swering her question, used the masculine form. He 
was too delicate to remind her of her mistake. 





—____- §@p— 
ME CONSTRUED LITERALLY. 


The following story is told at the expense of an 
eminent scholar who is superintendent of schools in 
alarge city. It goes to show that it is advisable for 
one to keep himself posted on the current slang of 
the day, however reprehensible the use of such lan- 
guage may be. 

A female teacher had been interested in some mat- 
ter which would require action on the part of the 
school board. Wishing to learn whether an order 
relating to the matter had been introduced, and, if 
so, what action had been taken upon it, she applied 
to the superintendent, who was in a position to know 
all about it. 

He assured the teacher that such an order had been 
before the board, and that its adoption had been de- 
cided upon ; but its passage was deferred to some time 
in January or February. As this postponement was 
too late for action to be of any effect, the teacher 
sought an explanation from members of the board, 
who were greatly puzzled by the report of their doings, 
until finally one of their number recalled that when 


An American lady | 


“I’ve made a great mis- | 


with necklaces of copper ‘‘cash,”’ of which twelve 
hundred equal a dollar. They are small disks of 
metal with square holes punched out of the centre, 
through which they are strung together. 
The foreigner enters any shop he pleases, and turns 
over the wares at random. The shopkeeper, lost in 
| gaping wonder at the strange aspect of the “foreign 
devil,” does not ask him to buy. But if the foreigner 
| means business, then there follows a scene of wrang- 
| ling and chaffering. 


| 


| “How much?” asks the customer, handling some 


article. 


the World, 





100 Doses One Dollar,” is true of only Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. (Adv, 
cnenvncialieeand 

Complexion Powder is an absolute necessity of the 
refined toilet in this climate. Pozzoni’s combines every 
element of beauty and purity. {Adv. 

en 

Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE HAIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. Vo other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 
[Adv, 





Mr. CARROLL (il. ) SEMINARY has Pecuniar Yy Aid ‘Sys- 
tem. See adv.in this paper of July Wth. “Oread” free. 





ormal School, Canfield, O. 
tions. 


Great attrac- 





ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


an and healthful as th 
oa we eat. Leading phye 
sicians recommend it as the 
choicest of all soaps.Ever 
one should test its merits, 
Sample Cake for 6c. in stamps. 
& H. COBB, Manufr., No. 33 
Bat’ymarch a Boston, Mass, 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s, 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 


FOR THE TOILET & BATH. 























Board and tuition, $25.00 per term, 





N. E. 0. N 
RUG Turkish Patterns. Catalogue Free. E. 8. 
FROST & CO., 22 2 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES! Use Brown's French Dressing. 


It is most reliable. Look out for imitations, 


MONTGOMERY BELL ACADEMY, Nashville, 


Tenn, 2th year begins Sept. 1, 
1886, For Catalogue, address 8S. M. D. CLARK 7 


. Treas. 
XTATEN ISLAND #3 
FANCY IYEING ESTABLISHMENT, | 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO,,5 &7John St.. N.Y.;47N 
8th St., Philada. 343 N. Charles St., Balt. Dresses poy and 
cleaned without ripping. Send for cireular and price ice list. 


AN C 
Moses = a AMER CLES. 8.9? 169 ) 


NSIVE LINE yy 
All All Sizesa Price 14 Nuract 
Seno Exre® FOR 48 PAGE CATALOGUE. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY. CHICAGO. ILLS. 


BILIOUSINES' EARLE, Providence, R. 


obtain by mail a “trial ckage” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headache, D spepsia, C onsti ipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


BICYCLES *,t2 $180. EASY 


PAYMENTS. 
Tricycles, $7.50 u 


. Standard makes. 2d- | 
hand Wheels handled. Send for Catalogue. 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H St., Peoria, Ill. 


SEND FOR THE YEAR BOOK 


OF ALBION COLLEGE—FREE. Will pay schol- 
oy teachers and students closely to examine it. Tuition 
in the College free, Albion, Mich. L. R. Fiskk, Pres. 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekee 

* Your grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for Ie. 

D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St., Phila, Pa. 


BIRD BGG BIRDS SKINS INSECTS 


— ‘Naturalists Supplies, 
Inducements. C. J. MAY NARD & 
339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 


IDEAL HAIR CURLER & FRIZZER. 


Does not barn or black hair or Hands. 
Ladies after single trial will use no other. 


























A two-cent stamp sent to oon Ww 

















HEATER Te 
Postpaid,50c. G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr.,125 Quincy St.,CHICAGg 


FENCE MAKING LOOMS, 


BIG MONEY for Agente. ond Farmers. 
Cheapest and Best. Catalog 





bat etal ates MFG. Co.. ‘Cincinnati, oO | 





IMPROVED | LOTTA BUSTLE 


Most stylish bustle worn 
Jor grace, “es health and 
‘durability. ives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian fash- 
tons, Always regains its shape 
after pressure. 

Send for price-list. 

COLUMBIA RUBBER co., 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass, 








TYPE SETTING, etc. etc. 
easy. Printed directions. 
For business, home use, 
or money making. For old 
or young. Send 2 stamps 
for Catalogue of Presses, 

, Paper, Cards, &c., 


Ty 
to the pend: 
KE & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


ETCALF’S SACHET POW- 
DERS, HELIOTROPE, VIO- 
LETTE AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart 
a delightful and lasting odor to stationery, 
gloves, clothing and toilet articles. Sam- 
ple package mailed upon receipt of 25 
cents in stamps. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


INKING Cl 


DRINKING CUP. 


INKING 
Folds together and 
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“Ten tollale”’ (ten dollars). 

“Oh!” moving away, “that is too much.” 

“How much will give?” 

“Why, about three dollars.” 

“Can do, can do!” is the joyful assent. 

The next time the foreigner learns to offer a fifth of | 
the sum asked, instead of a third. 

The chaffering i is carried on through an interpreter, 
| unless both customer and trader speak pidgin English. 
| When it comes to paying, the “boy” takes off one of 
the heavy necklaces of “cash,” and unstrings a few 
hundreds of the clumsy coins. 

There is no gold coinage, and the little silver in cir- 
culation is viewed with suspicion by the small trades- 
men. Each silver coin is fingered, chattered about, 
and disputed over, until the paying becomes annoying. 
oo foreigner, therefore, takes his ‘cash’? boy with 

m. 


| 


| 


SPEAKING ENGLISH. 
“Crest trés facile—eet ees easy to spik Eenglish,” 
observed a Frenchman who had learned a sentence 


less facile than he anticipated. 


“Dees word vat _ spell t-o-u-g-h, vat you call 
heem?” he demanded. 

“Tuff,” was the re ly. 

“Oni, oui, c’est trés bien. 
heem duff, n’est-ce pas ?”” 

“No, we call that d-6-6-6.” 

“Ah, oui, pardon, monsieur. And dat t-o-u-g-h, 
you call heem t5-6-6-6?” 

“No, not by a large majority. “That is tuff.” 

“Je ne comprend pas lar-r-r-ge majoritee ! I do not 
onder-r-rstand eet. But dat vord b-o-u-g-h, you cull 
eet buff?” 

“No, that is bow. Rhymes with cow, ye see.” 

“Ah, oui. And dat c-o-u-g-h, you call heem cow?” 

“No, c-o-n-g-h is pronounced cawf.”’ 

“Ah, oui, yes, I see. But I theenk eet ees not so 


And d-o-u-g-h, you call 





easy as it seemed before, by vat you call a ‘lar-r-r-ge 
majoritee.’”’ 


or two of English, but he soon discovered that it was | 


in case size of wate’ 
50c. each; 3 for $1. 25; 
$4 per doz. to Agents, 
postpaid, 
Connecticut Novelty Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 


will | 


or Sees neue of Special | 





5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. C RITTENTON, Pre. 


| 115 Fulton Street, New York, 





Pike's ‘ Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


yerman Corn Kemoy er Kills Corns & Bunions 


NEW DEPARTURE! 


Hereafter we shall distribute the 


” ’ 
Celebrated ‘‘Peerless”’ Gent.’s Calf Shoe 
direct to the consumer by mail at the wholesale 
price, $3.00, To the thousands who are wearing and 
are paying $5.00 for this Shoe it will be good news. To 











. | those who have never worn it, we will say it is made from 


| finest Westcott Calf; Bottoms, Best Oak Sole- 
Leather. cores 7 *, Extra Glove-Kid, Stitched 
with Silk, F ¥ WARRANTED. We realize the 
commotion iy this pharma nres ment W rin create 
the jobbers and retailers, but we purpose to meet con- 
sumers direct and increase our sales sted thousands to 
millions. On receipt of &3,00 and 25 cents for postage, 
| With size and width, we will promptly forward, 
__ PEERLESS SHOE CO., Whitman, Mass, — 


Testlé’s Food. 


Differs from other infant foods in that it is ES- 
| PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 
| A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
|no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
| or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.’ 

A ving § important and distinctive characteristic 
° s food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
digestible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 
MILK, water alone being required; it is therefore 
| the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 


Talk with your physician about NESTLE’S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 


| Sues. _ LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents 


among 
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Warranted for Five Years. 


Easy Terms, Cash or instalments. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., ' Sensis: ft 
HUMILIATING 

ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly 

Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious seases of 

the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 

fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

JUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
| ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 

Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 











Pimply, 





| Ri ensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Sia gpa Cc voies d and Oily Skin 
Sol 7 ie ain rice: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 





vent, $1: S P repared § by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
pat thy Co. ye te MA 


g@ Send for “How To © URE SKIN DISEASES.” 


Ws 





RHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervous "Pains, instantly relieved by the CUTI- 
CURA Aunti-Pain Plasters. 25 cents. 











Reguires no boiling. 

Will not stick to the iron. 
Greatest invention of the age. 
Gives an elegant gloss. 


ple. 
est wholesale grocer or of the 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 











EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





for a sample 








Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 








Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE 
Correct styles. 





Electric Lustre Starch | 


Ask your grocer for a free sam- 
He can get it from his near- 


54 Central W part, _—— Mass., 


Send SIX : Cents | 


LAR) | 
AND ay 7 CUFFS | 


Indispensable and economical for hot ae: | | 


Perfect fit. Address, stating size. 
| REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 


The Best Made for the Money. 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 


t of Two Dollars we will send you by 
STAGE PAID, a pair of these Elegant 
tton pone button-holes, in either kid 
or goat, or es. * nee pened, any size you 
want. Give us ldre 
CONSUMERS’ poor © SHOE co., 

Box 3305,Bos oston, Mass.! 10 & 12 Brattle Square, 
Please mention C Jompanion. 5 under Quincy House, 
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STOVE POLISH 






| For Beau of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanit 
am. Durability and Cheapness, Une led, 
ORSE BRC 3$., Proprietors, Canton, in 





THE YOUTH'S 











For the Companion, 


THE FIRE-FLY. 


Mid summer green in twilight’s damp 
While dim and pale a young moon shone, 
A fire-fly lit her small bright lamp 
And gaily sped for hours alone, 


So large and clear the twinkling beam, 
It seemed as though some star astray 

Had earthward wandered in a dream, 
And could not find the sky-ward way. 


Over the beds where lilies grew 
Across the dark copse and the sky, 
Above the roses drenched with dew, 
Flickered the lamp, now low, now high. 


In mazy and fantastic round, 
With here a dip and there a rise, 

As timed and guided by the sound 
Of fairy, unheard harmonies, 


All creatures blessed the tiny lamp,— 
The downy birdlings nested deep, 
The whip-poor-will in hidden swamp, 
The tree-toads chirring in their sleep. 
But certain sober dowagers 
Of cricket tribe and origin, 
Brown-coated and advanced in years, 
Opined such levity was sin. 


And one and all, with many a groan, 
Declared the fire-fly must submit, 
Give up her pranks and stay at home, 

And in their serious circle sit. 


And light them at their evening tea, 

And cheer that meal discreet, nor pout, 
But sit content, and learn to be 

A help, and nota gad-about. 


Meekly unto these counsels sage 

The pretty fire-fly lent her ear, 
Attentive to the voice of age, 

She poised and stayed and bent to hear. 


And as they bade her, down she sat, 

And while the hours dragged slow and long, 
She listened to the crickets’ chat, 

Half chirr and half a droning song, 


Drowsily sat the poor fire-fly ;— 
Her fretful hostesses meantime 

Looked on her with an evil eye 
Because her lamp refused to shine. 


“So disobliging,” whispered they, 

“A pert young thing, whose one idea 
Is flitting, zadding life away; 

No good will come to such, my dear.” 


Quite grieved, the pretty fire-fly tried 
Her lamp to kindle and to trim; 

Her utmost efforts it detied, 
And shrank and paled and flickered dim, 


And while the whisper louder grows, 
And sourly giared the spinster eyes, 
Sudden on airy wings she rose, 
And left them to their gossipries, 


Bright flashed her taper as she flew, 
And from above, her small voice said: 
“Pve done my best to pleasure you, 
But what can life do with the dead? 
“Born to sit still you crickets are; 
But L was born to rise and tly; 
Try your hand next on yonder star, 
And tame i¢ if you can,—good-by!” 


SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
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| The tree withers, and the spring dries away. 
| But after the long journey and the desert, the star 
\Jeads the faithful travellers to the Giver of all 
truth and life. 

“If ye continue, . . . ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 


—————~@e———— 
THE LITTLE GRAY CABIN. 


An English author lately in this country, while 
looking over a book of biographies of eminent Amer- 
icans, remarked, “The little gray cabin appears to be 
the birthplace of all your great men,” pointing to a 
picture of a four-roomed frame dwelling, such as 
may be seen in every village from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and which is usually tenanted by the poorer 
class of mechanics and laborers. In such a dwelling 
Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, Blaine, Jeremiah Black, 
Webster, Andrew Jackson, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Poe, and among men of affairs, Astor, Girard and 
Vanderbilt, were born. In fact, the great majority 
of our successful financiers, soldiers, jurists, or states- 
men look back to the “little gray cabin,” devoid of 
luxury or ease, as the home of their childhood, where 
their ambition and strength first had birth. 


The ordinary significance and moral of this fact, 
which is preached every day to the boy-readers of the 
Companion who are born in straitened circumstances, 
is—imitate the purpose and energy of truly successful 
men. If you have energy, industry and courage, you 
too may be useful and influential. You have the same 
chance as these men. 

Now no good, but much harm, is done by false 
statements, however flattering. It is not true that 
the boy born now in the little gray cabin, without an 
eutented education, without capital, or family, or 
political influence, has the same chance as the success- 
ful men of past generations. The latter entered the 
race with few, if any, competitors. The boy of to-day 
finds trained athletes arrayed against him. 

Astor and Girard, for instance, found out there 
was money to be made by ey in peltry. Their 
sixpences turned into pounds as by magic. But the 
poor boy now who goes into the fur trade finds it a 
vast, long-established industry, in which enormous 
capital is invested, and thousands of experts are em- 
ployed. He must begin by carrying home packages, 
and how long will it be before his energy and ambi- 
tion will win him the race against countless other 
young men who also have energy and ambition, and 
with them capital, knowledge and influence? 

Poor lads push their way into the great cities, en- 
couraging themselves by remembering that “Ben 
Franklin landed in Philadelphia with but a sixpence 
in his pocket.” 

They forget that Philadelphia was then but a vil- 
lage, and soon after the field of the most important 
events in the world. Every citizen who had any 
ability found the stage ready for him to play the part 
of ahero. Franklin, with his little paper printed by 
hand, immediately found a hearing from the whole 
of the colonies, and was pushed to the front as di- 
rector of public affairs. But how soon would a poor 
boy with a hand-printed sheet find notice now in the 
city of Philadelphia, or be called to control her munic- 
ipal councils? 

“There is always room on top,” is a popular and 
true maxim. But there is a great difference in the 
routes tothe top. Our advice to poor boys who think 
their place is “on top” is, keep out of the crowded 
roads. If you covet the phenomenal success of the 
Astors and the Lincolns, try for it under the same 
conditions that they did: in the rougher, more sparse- 
ly settled regions of the country, where competitors 
are few, and where a man of natural ability is soon 
noted. The South and West now offer these condi- 
ticns, but they are hard to be found in our large cities. 


er 
HISTORY IN AMERICAN HOUSES. 





Ruskin, the story goes, once refused to come to the 





A Scotch writer who recently described a visit | 
which he had made to the large publishing estab- 
lishment of the Chambers Brothers in Edinburgh, | 
states that on leaving the house, he was accosted | 
by a wretched, bloated tatterdemalion, who asked 
for alms. . 

On receiving it, he burst into a chuckle. 

“An’ that gran’ house is Willie Chaumers’, heh ? 
Ye’ll no believe that I came from Peebles wi’ him, 
twa boys thegether, an’ lodged wi’ him at the 
widow’s in the West Port ?” 

“Why did you part company ?” 

The man was thoughtful. 

“Weel, Willie took a contract to work fifteen 
hours for four shillin’ the week, an’ he laid by 
money. I could hae no patience wi’ such doings, 
sae he took ane gate, and me anither.” 

A flash of humor lightened his bleared eye as 
he added,— 

An’ ther he is, an’ here am I!” 

A German poet likens the life of a young man 
to a great tract of country in which lie two paths, 
which, at a certain point, separate, at first by a | 
hair line, then by inches, diverging faster and | 

| 





wider, until one ends in heaven and one in hell. 

Not every ruined man can look back to the 
exact point, like the poor Scotchman, where he | 
lost the right road, for, in a long course of ill- | 
doing, right seems wrong, and wrong right. But | 
at the time he knew it. 

There is a famous picture of the wise men of the 
East on their way to Bethlehem. The sun has | 
sunk below the horizon, and darkness rests upon | 
the desert save for the shining of the miraculous 
star. By its light are dimly seen three figures on 
camels, journeying towards it across the waste of 
sand. In an oasis benesth the shade of a palm- 
tree, stands a camel, while its rider, stretched 
lazily on the grass, waves a farewell to his com- 
rades. 

That rider has been left behind. 

There is no warranty in history for this signifi- 
cant figure, but it has its likeness in almost every 
community and family. There is nothing more 
pathetic in life than the story of the man who 
grows tired following the spiritual light which 
God has given us, across a dreary waste of days, 
full of discomfort, care, labor, and perhaps suf- 
fering. 


He comes to some pleasant little oasis, and then | 


stops. 
He chooses the real tree and fountain and strip 
of shade; let others follow a visionary star if they 


will! 


United States because he “‘could not go to a country 
where there were no ruins.” The study of the dwell- 


| ing-houses in this country, and their changes, would | 
be more significant, perhaps, than that of any great 


ruin of Europe. There is a deeper meaning in a 
house than that of its mere lines or material. 


Along the shores of the Delaware there are yet to 
be seen the holes in the banks which were the first 
homes of the Swedish pioneers sent by Gustavus 
Adolphus, to “build a city in the wilderness where all 
men should be free to worship God.” They were 
caves large enough to hold beds of dried leaves. 
Afterwards a roof was built over the entrance under 
which the cooking was done. 

Along the Pennsylvania western frontier there still 
remain three log “forts,” with the holes in the walls 
through which the men fired at the Indians, while the 
women moulded bullets inside; the cattle were en- 
closed in a stockade without. The boys were taught 
to look upon rattlesnakes, panthers and Indians as 
their natural enemies. to be shot on sight. 

in the old Moravian towns there still stand the 
great stone Brother and Sister Houses, in which the 
godly men and women lived under David Zeisberger 
in company with the red men whom they came to 
save. The room is still shown where the apostle of 
the Indians lay dying, surrounded by hundreds of his 
dusky converts, ‘‘who tried at his request to sing a 
hymn, but broke down in silent weeping.” 

From New England down the Atlantic coast as far 
as South Carolina, are to be seen the gabled brick 
and frame dwellings in which our forefathers lived, 
many of which bear the marks of British bullets. 

In Virginia are the stately halls built in imitation 
of English baronial houses by the younger sons who 
sought fortune in the wilderness. 

Every point in our history, and every phase of our 
present life, is written somewhere in brick and mortar, 
so that he who runs may read. There is the cabin 
which the runaway slave built in the ee the 
adobe hut of the Spaniard in California; the wigwam 
of the Indian; the enormous houses of business mills 
and founderies; here a high gabled house built by a 
German in remembrance of his Faderland, there a 
balconied villa, owned by an Italian; the huge palaces 
of the Bonanza kings of California; the Chinaman’s 
joss house; the countless cheap, roomy homes where 
the American rears his children; and on every hill- 
top and in every valley the house where he thanks 
God for His goodness. 

There is a longer, farther reaching story told in 
these many types than by many a picturesque ruin of 
the old world. 


4@ 
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POETIC CEREMONIES, 


At the obsequies of Alfonso a singular and impos- 
ing ceremony took place, which is always observed at 
the interment of the Kings of Spain. When the re- 
ligious rites had been celebrated, the body of the 
monarch was borne on a magnificent catafalque, and 
followed by the officers of state, the grandees of 
Spain, and the princes of all the provinces, out of the 
palace of the Escurial to the monastery, in whose 
| vaults all the Castilian Kings are entombed. The 
gate was locked. The High Chamberlain knocked 
three times. The face of a monk appeared at the 
| opening. ‘Who seeks to enter?” he said. 

“Alfonso XII., King of Spain,” was the reply. 

“Is the King dead?” 

The chief physicians and the principal officers then 
presented their certificates that he was dead, and the 








gates rolled slowly back to admit the King who came 
to join the eternal sleep of his ancestors. When the 
final prayers of the church had been said, the coffin 
was borne to the vauli, and laid upon a stone table. 
The lid was removed, and the face of the King un- 
covered. The principal Hidalgo in the Kingdom, who 
was also the favorite of the hing, and who had loved 
him as a brother, then went down into the vault, and 


miah! Holp me to bed, ole man. Ebryting is got 
black afore iny eyes.” 

“Run fur Dr. Herndon, Andrew Jackson,” Jere- 
miah said, in the quiet tones of settled despair. ‘*Doc- 
tors can’t do much fur conjure, but dey kin make 
folks die easier.” 

With the speed of the wind Andrew Jackson flew 
for the doctor. 








His slow mind took a long time to 
connect his mother’s illness with the substituted mel- 
on, and the doctor had time to get there before it 
dawned upon him. 

“Now 1 hab done it!” he said. “Gibben myself 
away for nothing. Why didn’t dey call de minister!” 

In an agony of remorse Andrew Jackson threw 
himself under a tree, and waited. 

There were questions and explanations. Andrew 
was summoned. The old lady recovered, but Andrew? 
Two — sore boys sought the oblivion of their beds 
very early that night. 

“Who'd ever have thought or ’magined they’d 
found it out in that way ?’’ was the only allusion An- 
drew was ever heard to make to “dat watermillion.” 


kneeling, put his mouth to the ear of the corpse, call- 
ing aloud,— 

*“Sefior!” 

The grief of the summoner gave to his voice, it is 
said, a pain and despair which wrung the heart of all 
who heard. It was not only a king, but a dear friend, 
whom he demanded back from death. 

*“Sefior! Sefior!” 

After the third call he rose, and said,— 
“There is no reply. The king is dead. 
turn no more. The queen Mercedes reigns. 

In no country but Spain, we are told, could so sig- 
nificant a ceremonial have been observed with suc 
fit and sombre splendor. 


e will re- 
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JONAS. 


Men and women are often heard to say that they 
are very sound sleepers, or that they “sleep like 
logs,” which is supposed to be the extreme limit of 
sleeping unconsciousness. An old man “out West,” 
by the name of Shipley, but familiarly known as 
Uncle Jonas, is a sound sleeper, so his wife says, and 
he himself declares that he could sleep through a 
“prerary fire.” One warm afternoon in July, two 
strangers called at his house, and asked for Uncle 
| Jonas. 


REST. 


My feet are weary and my hands are tied, 
My soul oppressed— 
And I desire, what I have long desired— 
est—only rest. 


°Tis hard to toil when toil is almost vain, 
a barren ways; 
*Tis hard to sow and never garner grain 
n harvest days. 
The burden of my days is hard to bear, 
ut God knows best; 
And I have prayed, but vain has been my prayer, 
or rest—sweet rest. 
’Tis hard to plant in spring and never reap 
The autumn ag $ 
‘Tis hard to till and when ‘tis tilled to weep 
O’er fruitless field. 


And so I cry a weak and human cry, 
So heart-oppreseed ; 

And so I sigh a weak and human sigh, 
For rest—for rest. | 

\ 


| 
My way has wound across the desert years, | 





“He’s round some’ers,” 
jest a minnit ago.” 
| Stepping to the door, she called, “Jonas!” 
| 


said his wife. “1 see him 


There was no reply. “Jonas!” she called again. 
Still there was no reply. “Jonas /” 

No response. Upon this the woman put both hands 
up to her mouth, drew a long breath, and rising on 
her tip-toes, made the welkin ring with— 

*Jo-o-o-nas ! You Jo-n-a-s!” 

She dwelt on the ‘‘o,”’ swelling and rolling it out, 
and one of the gentlemen whispered to his compan- 
j ion, ‘Well, if Jonas is within a mile, he certainly 
| heard that.” . 
| But there was no response, and Jonas’s wife dropped 
| her arms to her sides, and let herself down on the soles 
| of her bare feet, saying, sharply, ‘Wal, whar is that 
| man gone? I see him round hyar not ten minutes 
| 


nd cares infest 
My path, and through the flowing of hot tears 
I pine for rest. 


And I am restless still: "twill soon be o’er, 
For down the west 

Life’s sun is setting, and I see the shore 
Where I shall rest. 


—The late Father Ryan. 


—_ 
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“DAT WATERMILLION.” 


ago.” 

Stepping back into the house, she took down a very 
large dinner-horn, and mounting a block in the little 
door-yard, blew long enough and loud enough to 
awaken the famous ‘“‘seven sleepers.” This deafen- 
ing blast was supplemented with one long, loud and 
despairing cry of,—‘‘J0-o-n-a-a-s Shipl-e-e-y |” 

“Mercy on us!”? whispered one of the callers. ‘If 
Jonas is in China, he must have heard that.” 

At that moment a little, bald-headed, bare-footed 





The Briggs family had a watermelon patch at the | 
very edge of Cedar Swamp, near the Mississippi. | 
They were not more industrious than their other col- 
ored brethren in Swamptown, but they were more 
secretive. That is, they had the faculty of choosing an | old man came creeping out from under some elder- 
out-of-the-way spot where they expected to raise the | berry bushes not twenty feet distant. Rubbing his 
finest melons in the country, without the dread of the | dim eyes with one hand, and carrying a ragged- 
nightly raids which devastated the patches of their | rimmed old straw hat in the other, he drawled out 
neighbors. Like the rose-garden of King Shadad in | bi wad anybody call me, Ketury?” 
the desert, the precious fruit was to remain hidden| This was too much for the breathless, red-faced old 
from all eyes but those of the rightful owners. So | _. Lifting up her Raper prose throwing back her 

: P . | head in amazement, she cried out,— 
Pappy Jeremiah Briggs ploughed the ground and | “Call ye, Jonas Shipley? Call ye! I have nearly 
planted the seed, and Mammy Delilah, and Andrew | exploded, an’ you right under my nose. Call ye? 
Jackson Jefferson Briggs, their only child, hoed the 
young plants, and congratulated each other that ‘‘not | 


reckon if I’d teched off a bar’l of gunpowder over 
your head, an’ blowed up the farm with dynamite, 
a single soul in Swamptown knowed about dat ar 
watermillion patch.” 


you’d crawl out and ask if there’d been any noise 
*round hyar. Call ye!” 

Jonas’ only reply to this was,— 

“Well, Ido sleep powerful hard, Ketury; an’ that’s 
afact. How de do, strangers.” 





“Dar’s too much black swamp ’tween our patch and 
de tievin’ riff-raff in Swamptown fur ’em to venture 
out at night,” Jeremiah said, chuckling. “’Sides, 
dey doesn’t suspicion we has planted any millions 
*way off from de house. Ef dey did, we’d hab ’em 
all plugged or stole ’fore dey was ripe, shore.’’ | 

But there was a foe within the fort, none other 
than Andrew Jackson himself. There was one large 
melon in the patch which the family had named Goli- 
ath, or “Goliah.” This Andrew had asked of his 


4Or 
SOUGHT INFORMATION. 


Women are usually supposed not to know much 
about banks or their methods of business. A woman 
who appeared at the cashier’s window of a savings 
father, to be sold to purchase him a pair of suspend- | haat ~ mortem. apir-ttine selapamcdargenated Pong “4 
ers, and had been denied. | confirm this not altogether correct supposition. In 

One night, the too easily-tempted Andrew went out | her hands she held a small roll of bank bills. ‘Is this 
to appropriate their own melon.. He was startled by where you take money?” she asked. “This is where 


the sounds of a hunting-party. | a eagle M 
“Hallo, Andrew Jackson! That surely isn’t you?” | We Teceive deposits,” was the reply. 
cried a merry, well-known voice, and a bright-faced “Well, is this a pretty good bank?” 

“What do you mean?” 


boy peeped at him above the upper rail of the rough 
“Do you think my money will be safe here?” 





fence. 








“Gimini, aint I glad it’s you, Mass Ned!” Andrew 
cried, springing to his feet. ‘“‘When I heerd dem 
dogs, I tought sure dem Swamptown wagabones had 
found our patch. You knows ’em, Mass Ned?” 

Ned Herndon, the doctor’s son, had climbed over 
the fence, and was surveying the patch with a critical 
eye. 

“Know ’em?” he said, with a laugh. “I should 
think I ought to, when they steal all our fruit. But 
who ever dreamed you had watermelons ’way down 
in the swamp? Whew, what whoppers they are too! 
I never saw finer melons.” 

“Tinks dese is fine?’’ Andrew Jackson remarked, in 
acontemptuous tone. “Jist you look here!’ and he 
pointed to the majestic proportions of Goliath. 

The effect was all he could have desired. Ned Hern- 
don at first could not speak, but gazed at the fruit 
with open-mouthed surprise. 

“Now, Mass Ned, dat’s wot I call a watermillion. I 
could git fifty cents fur it, couldn’t I, Mass Ned?” 

“Fifty cents!’’ scoffingly. ‘*Why, it’s worth double 
that. Now I tell you what I'll do; if vou sell it to 
me, and bring it home, I'll pay you fifty cents right 
here, and pa will pay you the balance as soon as you 
get it to the house. “He’d give more than that to get 
the seed.” 

Andrew plucked the melon. 

In a few minutes Ned brought a medium-sized 
melon, with stripes something like Goliath’s. Ned 
laid it in the giant’s bed, and deftly twisted the vine 
under the one from which Goliath had been taken, 
until no one could have doubted that the new comer 
had always filled the place. 

“Now you’re safe,” Ned exclaimed. ‘Your old 
pappy believes in moon-charms and evil spirits and 
voudous, and he’ll be sure to think his melon was 
conjured. You'll see it. Come along, Andrew; let’s 
get home as quickly as we can!” 

The melon was so heavy that it took the united 
efforts of both boys to get it to Dr. Herndon’s. The 
doctor cheerfully paid the money, without a suspicion 
of the manner in which the fruit had been obtained. 

That evening the family visited the melon-patch. 

“Land ob Moses!” shouted the old man. “Wot 
is de matter wid dat ar watermelon? Andrew 
Jackson, I axes you wot’s de matter wid Goliar? 
Don’t_you see how little it’s got! Wot’s shrunk it 
up? De vine is all right,” examining it, “but wot 
has come to it?” 

Andrew made no answer. 

“Oh, my masters! maybe it’s hondood!” he 
shrieked, backing from the place. ‘I seed old Daddy 
Cesar goin’ dis —~ last night, and he grinned at me, 
and said, ‘Jeremiah, it’s gwine to be a cloudy night.’ 
Dat’s wot he meant. 

“Don’t tetch dar ar watermillion, Delily!”’ as his 
wife, not understanding what he was saying, was ex- 
amining the fruit. ‘“‘Drap it, I tell you! it’s hondood!” 

She dropped it with such force that it smashed,—a 
white-meated fruit of very inferior quality. Jeremiah 
gazed at it with his jaw fallen, and his eyes starting 
from his head. 

‘De conjure has changed it to white,” he said. 
“Ole ooman, let’s go home. Dey’s begun on us, and 
dey’s gwine to keep up de conjure till we’re dead.” 

““My arm hurts me dreadful,”’ poor Delilah said, 
trembling with terror. ‘“‘De hand wot tetched de 
melon feels like it wos dead. Oh, I’m so sick, Jere- 





“As safe as in any savings bank.” 

“How much interest do you pay ?”’ 

“From three and one-half to fou: per cent.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“That is all.” 

“Well, now, if this bank fails, where would my 
money be then?” 

“TI couldn’t tell you, madam,” said the teller, laugh- 


ing. 

“It would be lost likely, eh?” 

“Very likely.” 

“Isn’t there anybody I could sue, or anything, so as 
to get it back again?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“You do just as you please with this money, eh?” 

“We invest it carefully.” 

“Shall I know who has my money?” 


“No” 


“Well, that don’t seem fair. Are all banks like 
th 8 ” 


“All savings banks are.” 

“Well, I don’t believe I’ll put my money in here. 
It don’t seem safe.” 

“Very well, ma’am; as you please.” 

“There’s too much mystery about things to suit me. 
I like to know a little of something about my own 
money affairs, I do.” 
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WELL AND HEARTY. 


If we would try to do so, each of us could call to 
mind some colloquialism common to ourselves, or to 
the neighborhood in which we live. In some locali- 
ties people say, “‘Well, I declare!” when in the least 
surprised. ‘How you talk!” and “You don’t say 
so!” are often heari1 in New England. Western peo- 
ple are nearly alway: “‘as well as common,” or “so as 
to be around,” when asked in regard to their general 
health. The San Francisco Post gives the following 
amusing incident illustrating the use of the words 
“all well and hearty :” 


A San Franciscan revisited his old town last week. 
He was greeted warmly by the leading citizens. 

“You are looking well and hearty, sir,”’ said ex- 
eg Cox, who was seated in front of the Nevada 

ank. 

“I believe so. I am feeling very well.” 

“Yes, you are looking well and hearty.” 

“Thank you. How is old Bill Stoker getting along?” 

“Old Bill? Well, I saw Bill vesterday up to the 
engine-house, and he is looking well and hearty, sir.” 

“And how is old Bob Gailbraith? Seen him lately?” 

“Oh yes; saw him this morning, sir. He is looking 
well and hearty, sir.” 

“And his wife?” 

“Well, his wife—yes, yes, his wife, she is looking 
well and hearty, sir.” 

“Glad to hear it. And how is old Sam Wylie? Seen 
him lately ?”’ 


“Ah, yes; poor Sam Wylie! Well, the last time I 


saw Sam was the day we buried him, and he was 
looking well and hearty—that is, considering his con- 
dition, sir.” 
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For the Companion. 
A PEDLER. 


“Any somesing in my line to-day? 

Corn-silk yellow and soft and fine, 
Skeined and twisted and strong as twine— 

Tenty skeins, did I hear you say? 

“Needles and pins, may I show you, please? 
Strong pine needles of brown or green; 
Pay your money and choose between— 

Got a plenty? Not ones like these! 

“Pink-blossomed burr-baskets, please to buy! 
Filled with gold of the dandelion,— 

Soft as satin and strong as iron— 

Cost too much? That’s the reason why! 


‘Here somesing what I know you need— 

A spool of fred from a plantain-leaf! 

Iwis’ you'd look! I believe you’re deaf! 
When mamma plays she says, ‘Yes, indeed, 
«Tl take your pack and please call again.’ 

She never says, ‘Not any to-day ;’ 

It’s only mammas know how to play 
With little boys that are pedler-men.” 

A. F. B. 
ee eee 


For the Companion. 
CURLS AND CRUSTS. 


“T don’t like crusts, and I won’t eat 
them!” said Mamie Doliber, pushing her 
plate away, while her red lips pouted 
naughtily. 

Mamma had been telling her how waste- 
ful it was for her to leave so much good 
bread upon her plate, while many little girls 
had to go without any breakfast at all. 

“T’d give ’em all my crusts, if they were 
here,” said Mamie, with a little chuckle. 

Mamma went on talking, not seeming to 
notice. 

“There is another reason,” she said, ‘‘why 
I do not like the habit. It gives your plate 
a very untidy appearance. What if papa 
and Uncle Ben and Aunt Nannie and 
brother Will and I should each leave a pile 
of crusts, with the soft bread nibbled out? 
How do you think it would look ?” 

Mamie laughed at the idea, and looking 
up archly into her mamma’s face, she 
said,— 

“There’d bea lot for little hungry girls, 
wouldn’t there ?” 

Mamma looked at her disapprovingly, 
while Uncle Ben said, addressing Mamie’s 
mamma,— 

“Did you ever hear that eating crusts 
would make the hair curl ?” 

“No, I never heard it,” replied Mrs. Dol- 
ber. 

“Of course, I can’t say positively that 
it is true,” said Uncle Ben, with a sober 
face. ‘I never needed to try it, for my hair 
curls naturally, though, to be sure, I’ve 
eaten crusts all my life, now I come to 
think of it.” 

He did not so much as look towards 
Mamie while he was talking, but the little 
girl listened, with her two pink ears very 
wide open indeed. 

If there were any one thing that Mamie 
Doliber longed for more than another, it 
was for curly hair. Hers was as straight 
as an Indian’s, except when mamma did it 
up in curl-papers, and then it never stayed 
in curl over night. Could this suggestion 
of Uncle Ben’s be true, she wondered ? She 
had half a mind to try it. She hated crusts, 
but then she hated straight hair too. 

The next minute, when Uncle Ben looked 
across at Mamie’s plate, not a crust was in 
sight. Then he was seized with a sudden fit 
of coughing, and Mamie patted him on 
the back ; and the more she patted, the more 


he choked and coughed, till she asked mamma if 
But 
Uncle Ben recovered after a time, and told an 
odd story, at which everybody laughed and 
laughed until the tears ran down their cheeks, 
though Mamie could not see why it was so very 


somebody had not better go for the doctor. 


funny. 


After this there never was a crust on Mamie’s 


plate, and how the bread did vanish! 
Said mamma one day,— 


“Somebody must be eating more bread than 
usual. Last week I had to buy rolls two or three 
times, and this week, although I made an extra 


loaf, I sha}l have to bake before Saturday.” 


“It is good bread,” said Uncle Ben; and then 
they all laughed, and Mamie wondered what they 


were laughing at. 


She knew where the bread went, but she did not 
think it was necessary to tell, and she was glad that 
nobody asked her about it. She thought it a little 
Strange that not even mamma seemed to notice 


that she left no crusts nowadays. 


Once, when she was taking the end slice of the 
loaf, which her sharp eyes now always spied out, 
she chanced to glance up at Uncle Ben, and she 


half thought he was laughing behind his napkin; 
but the next minute he was talking soberly enough, 
and she felt she had been mistaken. 

Meantime, she watched her hair with great 
eagerness. It did not as yet show the least sign of 
a crinkle. So she tried to eat more bread, in order 

| to get the crusts; but when there was plum-pud- 
| ding, or fruit-cake, or ice-cream, or strawberries 
on the table, she was often tempted to give up the 
hope of curls altogether, for bread did fill up so 
that there was not much room for the goodies she 
liked so well. 

At last, a brilliant idea possessed her. Nobody 
could like to eat crusts, she thought, though papa 
pretended to like them. So one day she took the 
big bread-knife and went into the store-room, 
where the bread was kept. She was there a good 


while, and a few minutes after she came out, 
mamma went in, and what do you suppose she 
| found? 

Mamie had cut every particle of crust from two 
| large loaves, and what a muss she had made on 

































the nice clean shelf! But mamma did not scold 
Mamie; no, she scolded Uncle Ben instead. And | 
I think he des¢tved it. 

And although Mamie did no more mischief with | 
her mamma’s smooth, white loaves, she did con- 
tinue to eat the crust on her slices of bread at 
table; but she never had curly hair. Nor did she 
find out till years afterward that Uncle Ben was | 
joking the day he told about curls and crusts. | 
Emma C. Down. 

| 
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For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


“I know two little sisters, one five and the other 
three years old. Eva, the older, is very much 
afraid of thunder, but Pet is braver. One day a 
lady was calling on mamma during a shower. 
Eva put her face in mamma’s lap. 

“Aren’t you afraid too, Pet?” the lady asked. 
“No,” the little one answered, with a sunny 
smile. ‘Only if the funder’s orfle big, 
I hide my ears des a minit!” ' 


A little city boy who had just re- 
turned from his first visit on a farm, 
gave this description of butter-mak- 
ing: 

“You ought to just see how auntie 
makes butter with a barrel and a| 
broom-stick !” 


Nat and Carlie had never seen a 
snake before, and this morning they 
came running into the house very 
much excited. 

“O mamma! mamma!” cried Nat. 
“There’s a tail running along out in 
the garden wifout anysin’ on it!” 

“Yes, mamma, it’s got a head on 
one end, and goes dest as fast!” said 
Carlie. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
FORTY-FOUR KINDS OF WEEDS. 


Find the definition of each sentence, then add the 


word weed to it. 


A brute when ’tis young, and the same when ’tis old; 
What folks often do when taking a cold; 

A maiden that’s fabled; an Indian maid; 

A kind of a serpent of which we’re afraid; 

A large stream of water; a miniature lake; 

A something that’s warming in winter we make ; 
A metal quite precious; a metal for use; 

A beast that’s domestic, and often gets loose; 

Is made into halters; we in the rope tie; 

When blown from the grain away it will fly; 

A food that is oily; a month of the spring; 

A sweet, pleasant drink from the dairy we bring; 
A horn used in battle; another oft heard; 

Join a common nickname to a kind of a bird; 

A part of a limb; found under one’s head; 

And this, I must say, is the poultry yard’s dread; 
A kind of a color; a kind of a hue; 

A taste we dislike in things which we chew; 

Is a kind of a liquid; is something that flows; 
An old English settlement, every one knows; 

A tame little fowl; a wild water bird; 

A kind of fine dry goods whose rustle is heard; 
Is torn from old raiment; is sewed on your clothes: 
A substance that’s used on violin bows; 

A church’s official; an entering place ; 

A kind of small bag is the meaning we trace; 

Is what the cows chew; to fasten or tie; 

A term to the wealthy we often apply; 

The night in mid-winter we frequently call; 

On still winter nights it sometimes will fall. 
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For the Companion. 
PENDULUM SONG. 


“To and fro, see me go, 

I’m the pendulum you know. 
Hear me sigh, minutes fly, 
It is ‘by-and-by.’ 

Little folks, look up and see 
How the hours slide by me. 
But I know how they go, 
They can’t fool me so. 

Let them run, one by one. 
Now a day is past and done. 
Can you say, through the day, 
You did more than play?” 
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For the Companion. 
SOAP-BUBBLES WITHOUT PIPES. 


pipes, some one had said. 


out pipes ?” said Ned. 
‘We shall see,” said Nannie. 
always has something new for us to play.” 











J. M. L. 


The cousins all gathered on Aunt Fanny’s lawn 
after dinner, for a soap-bubble frolic, without 


“Aunt Fanny 





There were several pans of 
strong soap-suds upon a bench, 
and bright table covers on the | 
grass. | 

“Now first,”’ said Aunt Fan- 
ny, “how many of you can 
bring me flowers that are bell- 
shaped ?” 


rang out the glad voices. 

“Allrun to the garden, and 
carefully select two or three 
flowers each. Don’t all bring 
the same kind.” 

The children scampered 
away. One brought morning glories, another 
petunias, and still another the star ipomia. 

Aunt Fanny took the flowers, and showed the 
children how to pull the corolla from the calyx, 
and then gave one to each. 

“Now dip the large end of the flower into the 
"suds, take it out, and blow through the small end, 
holding the tube lightly between the thumb and 
finger, this way.” 

Every child began blowing. The bubbles began 
to form, and as they grew, the colors of the flow- 
ers that held them were reflected, forming a con- 
stantly changing picture to the delighted children. 

“Now toss them on the table-covers, and see 
them bound and roll.” 

What fun and frolic the children had! 

“The bubbles are larger and prettier than pipe 
bubbles,” said Johnnie. 

“But the flowers don’t last as long as pipes do,” 
said Ned. 
| ‘There are plenty of flowers, and they are free,” 


‘*Who ever heard of making soap-bubbles with- | said Aunt Fanny. 


“And we have learned which is the corolla and 
which the calyx,” added thoughtful Nan. 
Mrs. O. H. 





ELGIE BELL. 
2. 


INITIAL ACROSTIC, 


1, The Greek poet who wrote Iphigenia in Tauris. 


2, A Greek philosopher who lectured in the 
gardens of Academus. 

3, A Geeek statesman and warrior who longed 
for notoriety. 

4, The victor at Marathon. 

5, The games celebrated at Corinth. 

6, A celebrated Greek painter, son of Aris- 
todemus. 

7, The abode of the gods. 

8, The forest where Hercules slew the lion. 

9, A celebrated Greek orator. 

10, The conqueror of the world. 

11, The greatest of all Greek philosophers. 

The initial letters, in the given order, form 
the name of the Greek hero who died at Man. 
tinea, and received the title of ‘the last of the 
Greeks.” H. A. G. 

3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Works of the Noted Writer: 


Eno Drury Heath. 

Fowlers in the Leidan Wood. 
Six Doors in Dutferinne Castle. 
Owin Homestead. 

May Christenings at Alsprusse. 
Peceado. 

Rickrack Wonders in 

Rome. 


Hiedome Cavern at 


4. 
LETTER ENIGMA. 

In the “jewels,” that sparkle and shine; 
In the “diamonds,” dug from the mine; 
In the “mountain,” uplifting its head; 
In the “tombstone,” we raise o’er the dead; 
In the “springtime,” so full of delights; 
In the “winter,” with cold, crispy nights; 
In the “palace,” where kings and queens dwell; 
In the “water,” we draw from the well; 
In the “pastor,” with words and looks kind; 
An inventor I now ask you to find. 
In the month of fair August he died; 
But whose works are now seen far and wide. 

GASPARD RAYNOR. 

5. 
CONNECTED WORD-SQUARES. 
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Upper square—Allotted duty; a genus of succulent 
plants; acertain color; a roll of lint or linen. 
Lower square—Destitute of variety; a lake; an 


“T can—I can—I—I—I,”— open field; a pronoun. 


Connected—A declaration of principles to which 
any body of men declare adhesion. 





Answers to Puzzles in August 12th, 


1, 1st stanza = gust, August. 
2 


. = = August. 


3a = us, Augustus. 


2. 1. “A man loses his time that comes early toa 
bad bargain.” 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


“Often and little eating makes a man fat.’”’ 
“You dig your grave with your teeth.” 

“None so old that he hopes not for a year of life.” 
“The other party is always to blame.” 

“Wine is a turncoat; first a friend, then an 


enemy.” 


= 
‘ 


“The eye ofthe master doth more than both 


hands.” 


8. 
| 9 
| 10. “Money makes the mare go,” 





“The truest jests sound worse in guilty ears.” 
“Make a wrong step and down you go.” 


Los Es 

OFTEN 

TEETH 

HOPE 8 

OTHER 

ENEmMyY 

HAND 8S 

TES T 8 

wRONG 

M O N E Y—STEPHENSON. 


3. Spine, pine, pin, i. 
4. 


E 
LAPELE PER 
R 
U 
M 


5. August (Awe-gust). 














Comp. 


The Subscription Price of the ANION is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. z SuB- 


SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during the 


year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. VHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so.~ 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Tliree weeks aie required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 






raid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their pa vers are Ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MA & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

Mass. 


SON 





For the Companion. 


HAMMOCKS. 
“She might ’a’ braided two rugs in the time she’s 
jest lain on her back and stared up into a tree.” This 


was the criticism made against a lady summer-board- 
er, who had taken her hammock with her into a rural 
district not familiar with its use. 

The indignant speaker was an over-thrifty house- 
wife, whose idea of time was that every moment 
must be transmuted into solid work, and that spare 
minutes between cooking, scouring, washing, iron- 
up, and sending 
children out West, must go into rugs, and she was 


ing, milking, churning, bringing 


then at work on her one hundred and eighty-third 
rug. The hammock, however, defended itself by the 
good it quietly did, and the next season a dozen of 
them swung there. 

In this land and day we hardly need to put in a plea 
for periods of downright rest. The competitions of 
business, the demands of home-life, the exactions of 
society, the excitement of pleasure, the appeals of 
benevolence, the calls of duty, and the friction upon 
our spirits, through the daily press of the world-wide 
movements of the age, combine to sweep us along 
resistlessly in that tendeney to overwork which we 
have inherited from our fathers and mothers, and of 
whom, after all, the old lady was only a somewhat 
exaggerated representative. 

The hammock is a great help in the matter of rest. 
The brain-worker may get one kind of rest he needs in 
the fatigues of hunting, or walking in the mountains, 
or travelling amid new scenes. Yet even such as he 
need to unite with it more or less of passive rest. 

But to another class, — jaded teachers, exhausted 
housewives, and all who have worked right along 
with some bodily weakness or chronic ailment, which 
medicine didn’t help, or which hardly seemed worthy 
a physician’s attention, —‘‘jest laying on her back 
and staring up ina tree” may prove the very luxury 
of rest, a luxury that can be freely indulged in only 
with benetit. The mental repose in the case tells 
directly and indirectly on every nerve-centre in the 
system. The posture adds greatly to its value, rest- 
ing every muscle and fibre of the body, and even the 
internal organs by relieving their points of tension. 

A hammock hung in the house is well; hung in the 
veranda is vastly better; but one hung beneath the 
wide-spreading branches of a tree is the perfect thing. 
There let the occupant close his eyes and go to sleep, 
if he feel like it; or watch the swallows swooping 
through the air, or the birds hopping from bough to 
bough above him, or the kaleidoscope of clouds, or 
the sublime blue. This, repeated daily, he will find 
better than all medicine. 


VALUE OF PRESERVED FRUITS. 

That making and selling fruit preserves of all kinds 
is to be a great industry in this country is beyond 
question. Very few have any idea of the traffic in 
sweet fruits, as well as the common dried ones. Eng- 
land alone imports nearly or quite three million 
pounds sterling in value of sugared fruits and pre- 
serves from the south of Europe, annually, and this 
country is not behind in proportion to its size. Our 
common people use far more currants, raisins, and 
preserves than the same class in England. 

Well-to-do families in New York and the West are 
falling into the habit of keeping a handsome glass or 
silver dish of confections and sugared or glacé fruits 
on a side table where people can help themselves to a 
sweetmeat “when so disposed.” Incessant nibbling 
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ter than any phosphate or medicine. 

Men at work on a Wisconsin harvest-field, when the 
heat is one hundred degrees in the #iade for days to- 
gether, will lurdly feel discomfort, if kept up by free 
draughts of the delicious, refreshing grape-syrup a 
few farmers’ wives know the secret of—the principal 
thing a Northern 2 is good for. Our grandfathers 
knew this principle far enough to send huge jugs of 
“‘switchel” to the hot hay-field; a drink of vinegar, 

inger, molasses and water, which was a substitute | 
or fruit syrup. 

Barberry syrup is a sovereign prescription for con- | 
sumptives of a scrofulous turn, taken by the gill, | 
three or four times a day. Peach preserves with the | 
flavor of the fruit and stones in them can be eaten by 
persons of poor digestion who could hardly digest 
common yeust bread, and peach preserve, made as it | 
should be, is far better for the health than the com- | 
mon canned peach, slightly green and rancous from 
its keeping. Apple-butter and cider apple-sauce are 
good substitutes for potatoes in working diet, and 
could be eaten at two of the three meals a day with 
benefit in season. Preserves are not a mere luscious 
luxury; they are an important and highly supporting 
form of food. 


oe 
“CLEVER.” 
The conversation of young society people denotes at 


| times such broad culture and profundity of thought 


as to cause outsiders to stand off, hat in hand, intent, 
awe-stricken. A society lady of high position sat in | 
a reserved seat at the Academy of Music with her | 
daughter. After the first numbers on the programme, 
a tall, willowy and pale young man, with straw-colored | 
whiskers and a national reputation as an amateur 
tennis-player, entered the seat, and said, with great 
glee and animation,— 

“Why, deah me! 
town?”’ 

“Why, Mr. Pommeroy-Smith!” said both the la- 
dies. 

“Te-he!”’ said Mr. Pommeroy-Smith, happily. Then 
the mother turned back to the gentleman at her side, 
while the daughter and Mr. P.-S. rattled on. 

“How odd!” said she. 

“Indeed, I should say so! 


Who expected to see you in 


Thought you were in 
Te-he! tu- 


| huh! to-he!” 





| about the most desirable seats in a car 
| very common theme of conversation among travellers 
| is the question of whether or not a car rides easier in 


“Oh, what a shocking pun! Te-he!” 

*Tuh-huh!” 

“Bean away ’t’all?”’ 

“Orange, Munt Claire, Sten’ Islan’, an’ all that, 
you kuow.” 

“Oh, indeed! How charming!’ | 

“Done much tennis?” 

“No; 'vyou?”’ 

“Quite a bit. So glad to see you heah in midsum- 
mer! ‘Te-he!” 

“Yes. Had to come up to town to see about the 
fire in our stuble. So ridiculous! Te-he!” 

“Too bad. Very glad to have seen you again. Good- 
by!” 
A shake of the hand, hilarious smiles, a cordial nod 

from mamma, and Mr. Pommeroy-Smith departs. 
“What a clever fellow he is!” says the mother. “I | 
must ask him down to stay for a week in August.” | 
Fancy spending a whole week in the broiling month | 
of August with Mr. Pommeroy-Smith!— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 





a 
WHAT BETTS SAID. 


A sharp-visaged, keen-eyed and very garrulous old 
lady named Betts was a witness in a case tried in a 
country village. When asked to state what she knew 
of the matter before the court, she replied, ‘‘Well, it 
was like this: My man and me we both see the fuss, 
and sez I to Betts, sez I, and sez Betts to me, sez 
he”—— | 


“State what you saw only.” 

“Very well. ‘Betts,’ sez I, just like that, sez I; 
and sez Betts to me, sez he, ‘’Lizabeth,’ says he, 
and” 

“‘No matter what either of you said.” 

“No, I s’pose not. Well, sez I to Betts, sez I, 
‘Betts,’ and Betts he sez, sez he, ‘Look yender.’ And 
sez I to Betts, sez I, ‘Where?’ jest like that, sez I. 
And Betts he sez, sez he’”—— 

‘We care nothing for what your husband or you 
said,” — interrupted the lawyer. 

“Oh, [ s’pose not. But if Betts hadn’t of said to 
me, as he did say, sez he, ‘Look yender,’ and if I 
hadn’t of said to Betts, ‘Where?’ as I did say to him, 
jest like that, and if Betts hadn’t gone on then and 
— sez he, ‘Over there,’ sez he, and I sez to Betts, 
sez I” —— 

“Stop! What has Betts to do with this case?” 

“Nothing, thank goodness! Betts is too decent a} 
man to be mixed up with rows of this sort; only he | 
comes in, and sez he to me”—— 

“What did you see?” 

“Didn’t see the first livin’ thing, till Betts sez, sez 
he” —— 
“Let the witness step down,” said the lawyer 











—@__—_——_ 
MIDDLE SEATS. 


The Railway World has some practical information 
It says, “A 


the middle than above the trucks. One of our rail- 
road contemporaries some time ago published an 
article on the subject, and took the ground that there | 
could be no difference, unless the sills and framing of 
a car yielded, like the buckboard of a wagon. 


“There is certainly no yielding to car sills and fram- 
ing, yet every old traveller avoids the seats, and espe- 
cially the sleeping-berths, above the trucks, and old 
travellers generally know what they are doing. 

“If the party who insisted that there could be no 
difference in the motion in different parts of the 
same car had ever crossed the stormy ocean in a mod- 
erately long steamer, he might have received some 


| enlightenment, especially if seasickness urged him to 


at good things is ruinous to health, but when exercise | 


or business have used up the fuel of the system more 
rapidly than usual, a bonbou may be very profitably 
oneres. 

n all South American houses of the least pre- 
tension, the cut glass and fili-basket of “delices” is 
as much part of the drawing-room order as flower. 
vases with us, and sweets are eaten with a freedom 
unknown at the North. Crystallized fruits appear at 
every meal, as regularly as the castor and salt cellar, 
and this use of sugared confections undoubtedly has 
much to do with the better endurance of heat. 

Sugar and fruits in hot countries or hot weather 
support the system as meat and fat foods do in cold 
climates. The French troops in Algiers learn this by 
experience, and depend on sugared syrups to prevent 
sunstroke and paralysis on hot desert marches. Every 
oriental traveller of experience knows that sweet 
dates and honeyed conserves, or grape juice mingled 
with sugar, as the Turks love it, keep up the strength, 





find the point of least motion. 

“Tt is well known that there is less motion amid- 
ships than there is at the stem or stern, and less mo- 
tion at the bottom of the vessel than there is on deck. 
A car acts in a similar way. Anything defective about 
the track jerks the wheels, which transmit the irreg- 
ular motion to the truck, and that in turn to the body | 
of the coach.” 

-—_—_ | 


A POOR WIFE. 


A tourist on the Mississippi listened to the com- 
plaints of a mountaineer about hard times for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and then said,— 


“Why, man, you ought to get rich shipping green 
corn to the Northern market.” 

“Yes, I orter,”’ was the reply. 

“You have the land, I suppose, and can get the 
seed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why don’t you go into the speculation?” 

“No use, stranger,” replied the native; “my wife’s 
too lazy to do the ploughin’ and plantin’.” 


$< —————— 





STANDING before a clergyman who was about to 
marry him, a rustic was asked, “Wilt thou have this 
woman?” ‘The man started in surprise, and replied, 
“Ay, surely! Whoy, 1 comed a-purpose!”’ 


and fortify the nerves emi apeeien by heat bet- | 
i | says Mrs. C. L. Thompson, West Warren, Mass. 


“Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my children to me,” 
(Adv. 
exnstenbtctalilippeninensicasn 


Momaja Coffee will suit the most fastidious palate. 
A pure Coffee, equal to the finest Java and Mocha, at a 
somewhat less price. Try it. (Ade. 

a 


Consumers desiring only the best Cocoa should pur- 
chase W- Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa. Established 
in 1780. Baker’s preparation has no superior in either 
hemisphere, retaining all the freshness, fine aroma, and 
nutritious properties of the fruit. (Ade, 


ARE YOU OUT 
OF PAPER P | picit: stable: 


various sizes, ruled and unruled, more than 250 varieties 
of the finest Foreign and American Papers, all of which 
we sell by the pound at prices from lb cts. to $l per pound, 
No finer assortment can be found in this country. Full 
information sent with samples as to sizes, number of 
sheets to the pound, cost of envelopes to match, etc. 
Postage on paper only 16 ay pound. Express charges 
in many cases even cheaper. Freight cheapest on orders of 
$10 and upwards. 

SAMUEL WARD CO., PAPER MERCHANTS and 
Dealers in Stationery and Blank Books of every descrip- 
tion, Wholesale & Reiail,184 De hire St., Bost 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Prevented, Controlled, and Cured by 


Lactated Food . 








If so, we will for- 
ward to you, on r 

ceipt of 4 cents in 
stamps, our com- 














It has been successful in hundreds of cases where | 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS, 


It may be used with confidence, as a safe and com- | 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 


It is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 


The most NOURISHING and ECONOMICAL of Foods. 
50 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
Easily prepared. Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1.00. 
4@-A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,”’ free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


The Plymouth Rock $3.00 PANT. 


It may seem a bold offer 

ava) for us to agree, as we do, that 
every buyer of our goods 

may return them tf he wants 
to after examination, and 
recover his money. But ex- 
yerience has taught us that 
t is a safe offer. For the 
buyer keeps the goods in 
preference to paying some 
retailer twice the money. | 
Upon receipt of #3, and 
35 cents for postage and 
packing, we mail the goods 
nicely boxed. Send waistand 
inside leg measure. Every 
pair cut to order—odd sizes | 
aspecialty.We send full line 
of samples of cloth to select | 
from upon receipt of 6 cts. | 
Our success depends largely 
on duplicate orders, which 
can only be obtained by 

leasing our t 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANT CO., P. 0. Box 2629, Boston, Mass. 


[he next time you bathe 


TRY JAMES PYLE’S PEAR- 
LINE in place of Soap. The 
results equal those produced in 
the TURKISH BATH. 








| 











| 
| 





DIRECTIONS FOR BATHING.—Pour about a teaspoon- 
ful on a wet sponge or wash-rag; rub between the hands | 
until all lather, then rub over the body; rinse off, and 
the result will be delightful, 








**No, I must have LUNDBORQ’S, I have never 
been disappointed in any of those perfumes.” 
LUNDBORC’S PERFUMES, 
Edenia, Alpine Violet, 
Maréchal Niel Rose, Lily of the Valley, 
LUNDBORO’S RHENISH COLOCNE. 


| Shoes. The retailers who sell 


|NSURANCE 
COMPANY. 









ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World! 


ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 
Pays Policy-Holders 
$St,00°0O A D 


SOMETHING NEW! 


CORTICELLT PURE FLOSS 


(ON SPOOLS.) 





A Wash Silk for Etching and Embroidery, 
permanent dyes, superior lustre, manufactured 
from the best quality raw silk by the 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
Sold by Leading Dealers. 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to eur 
Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 
Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
opera has ever been produced in the United States that has 
equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” The original com- 
pany to produce it in this country was D’Oyley Carte’s 
English Company, selected there by Gilbert and Sullivan 
and sent to this country. We have issued, for distribu- 
tion to our patrons who will send us wrappers as below, 
aseries of seven cabinet portraits of these artists, in 
character and costume, the finest photographic gelatine 
work ever produced. They comprise: 





Geraldine Ulmar, as “Yum-Yum.” 


Misses Ulmar, Foster and St. Maur, as 
‘“*Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster, as “Pitti-Sing.” 
*“*Ko-Ko.” 
- **Nanki-Poo.” 
“The Mikado.” 
**Poo-Bah.”" 


George Thorne, as - - 


Courtice Pounds, as 
Frederici, as 


Fred Billington, as - 

Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents each, 
but to anyone who uses our soap, and sending us 15 
wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full post-office 
address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, and 


| free of charge. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





your ler for the Original Sh 
= — of fee $3 on 
Nene Genuine unless bearing this Stamp 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


Madein Button,Congress & 
Calf Skin, Unexcelled in 
Durability, a 'p- 
rance. A postalcard sent 
to us will bring you informa- 
tion how to get this Shoe 
Me or Territory. 


Means &Co., 
41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 








This shoe stands higher in the estimation of 
Wearers than any other in the world. Thousands 
who wear it will tell you thereason if you ask them, 


Owing to the Fact that the 
Good Qualities of the 
JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE 


have created a very large demand for it, scores of imi- 


tations have appeared in the field. Some people have 
tried the imitation $3 Shoes, and, having been disap- 
ointed in them, they have naturally been led to think 


hat a shoe which can be sold at the low price of $3 is 
not et enough for them. Before such people let their 
minds become thus settled in error, we would ask them 
to examine and try on a r of the James Means’ 
this original $3 Shoe are 
glad to have men call and try on these shoes, no matter 
whether they are ready to buy or not. Try on a 
now, and seé how you like them, and do not buy until 
you get ready. 


None genuine unless stamped as follows: 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 
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